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Today, when a lamp manufacturer or dealer wants to get a bank loan on his inventory, 


there’s no ‘‘abracadabra” about it. We issue warehouse receipts on the merchandise 


and his bank lends the money on the basis of our receipts. 


Naturally, the use of field warehouse receipts as security for bank loans isn’t 
confined to the lamp business. We've field warehoused everything from coal to artificial 
fireplaces (over 400 classifications). May we tell you more about this safe, secured type 


of financing now being sought and used by thousands of the nation’s manufacturers — 


‘ 


and banks? Just write our nearest office for copy of booklet ‘‘Our Story Has Three Sides.’ 


WHEN YOU MAKE THE LOANS—WE’LL MAKE THEM SAFE 


UGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


“The Bankers’ Field Warehouse Company” 


NEW ORLEANS |, La., 118 North Front Si LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniels Bidg 

NEW YORK 4, N.Y, 50 Broad St MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St 

CHICAGO 2, III, 173 W. Madison St PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg HARTFORD, Conn., 149 Woodland St 

ATLANTA 3, Ga, Hurt Bldg PORTLAND 4, Ore., U. S. Nat‘l Bank Bidg KANSAS CITY, Mo., 1207 Grand Ave 

CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Com e Bidg ROCHESTER 4, N.Y, Commerce Bldg MIAMI 37, Fla., 3582 N.W 46th St 

DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleu 9 SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., 3708 Mesa Verde Drive 
SPRINGFIELD 3. Mass , 172 Chestnut St DETROIT, Mich., Penobscot Bide 
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NEW HORIZONS 


In the first half of this lusty centu- 
ry, Industry teamed with Science, 
has reached dramatic heights. 

What now lies ahead? 

To all with eyes that really 
see, challenging new horizons 
beckon. American business and 
American science are as ever en- 


dowed with courage, enterprise, 
ability ... and they are still 
backed by the vast resources and 
sound policies of the great Amer- 
ican Banking System. Such a 
combination can hardly fail to 
make the second half of the cen- 
tury better than the first. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


RRR 


>" 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting — makes identification positive. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 
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Successful Selling 


Banxine’s main editorial section 
for March is devoted largely to a 
Forum in Print on the sale of bank 
services. 

Exhibits of 1949 bank advertising 
were submitted by this magazine to 
a board of competent judges. These 
experts then selected the programs 
which, in their opinions, were worthy 
of publication, and those thus culled 
are reported in some detail, starting 
on page 34. 

You may be surprised, as well as 
interested, in the variety, ingenuity, 
scope, and effective presentation evi- 
dent in the programs our judges 
liked. Maybe it’s hard to sell bank 
services, but it’s being well done 
every day—and not only, we’ll agree, 
by the exhibits included in our 
Forum. 


The Bank That Jack Picked 


Jack SMITH, hero of DICK ERIC- 
SON’s topnotch cartoon feature on 
pages 48 and 49, has a friend who’s 
looking for a bank—not to buy, but 
to do business with. 

The friend asks Jack what he 
knows about the State Bank. 


“Plenty, brother, plenty,” 
Smith, “and I got it all at first hand. 
Listen to this...” 

Then he tells how the State’s ad- 
vertising sold him so effectively that 
he went to the bank, only to find— 

But we won’t spoil the story. 


Looks Like a Busy Month 


T wanxs to the compilation of spe- 
cial days, weeks and months in 1950 
published by the Department of 
Commerce, we’re able to report that 
in March we celebrate: 

Nationally Advertised Brands 
Week in Variety Stores, March 1-11 
(it runs over a bit) ; National Save- 
Your-Vision Week, 5-11; National 
Table Tennis Week, 5-11; National 
Smile Week, 6-11 (starts on a Mon- 
day) ; Classified Brand Names Week, 
19-25; National Wild Life Restora- 
tion Week, 19-25. 

March is also Hollywood Salad 
Bowl Month. It brings, too, the 
American Red Cross Drive; National 


4-H Club Week, 4-12; Campfire Girls | 


Birthday Week, 12-18; Dairy Day in 
Wisconsin, 13; Arbor Day in several 
states; St. Patrick’s Day 
where; National Boys’ Club Week, 
20-26; Andrew Jackson’s birthday, 
15; Evacuation Day, 17 (in Boston 
and vicinity); Texas Independence 
Day, 3. 

April, by presidential proclama- 
tion, is Cancer Control Month. The 
Department also has it down as 
Perfect Shipping Month. 
Laugh Week starts April 1; Honey 
for Breakfast Week, April 9; Large 
Size Week (for independent drug 


“A Mr. Charles Morris. He has an advertising idea he'd like to show you.” 
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Business Address- 
Philadelphia 


When you, or your cus- 
tomers, have business to trans- 
act in the Philadelphia area, why 
not make Central - Penn your 
business address ? 

You will find our facilities 
for handling the business of 
correspondent banks, and their 
customers, complete and 
efficient. 

Central-Penn is a business 
address in Philadelphia you will 
be proud of—one in which you 
can have complete confidence. 


CENTRAL-PENN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


FOR 43 YEARS 
first in the world 


For 43 consecutive years The 
New York Times has been the 
world’s first financial advertising 
medium... because financial 
advertisers have proved to them- 
selves that The Times brings 
them bigger and better returns 
on their investment. 


The New ork Times 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print’ 
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of England, 


TODAY’S MOST COMFORTABLE EXPRESSION 
OF THE WORLD’S MOST POPULAR CHAIR! 


The appropriateness of the “Bank of England” design wherever a business- 
like atmosphere of integrity and confidence is desired, has never been 
surpassed. To this popular design SIKES has added new concepts of com- 
fort, has individualized the style. . . with smoothed-out contours, generous 
dimensions, rounded and broadened corners and edges. And, painstak- 
ingly wrought in finest hardwoods, SIKES “Bank of England” is as far 
ahead in construction as it is in looks. Available in variety of finishes to 
match any furniture. Write for Folder F-75. 


THE SIKES COMPANY, Inc., 30 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


For over 85 yeors Builders of Fine Seating for Every Executive ond General Office Use | 


— SPECIALISTS iN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C.J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago + Boston Philadelphia Washington Pittsburgh 
Cleveland «+ Cincinnati - St.Louis * San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“Just let some woman shoot off to me 
about ‘bankers’ hours!’ ” 


stores), the 10th; National Trimmed 
Dress Week, the 11th; National Coin 
Week, the 14th; and National Donut 
Week, the 15th. There are many 
others. 

By the way, somebody once sug- 
gested a National Leave Us Alone 
Week. Well, the Department has it 
down for April 1-8, which seems to 
conflict with the seven days assigned 
to laughter. 

The compilation of occasions is 
designed to assist businessmen in 
coordinating their advertising and 
promotion with the special events 
designated. 


Summing Up 

HEN the directors and staff of 
The Citizens National Bank of Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, foregathered 
at their annual banquet, President 
R. L. BRAME made a little speech. 

In the year since the last dinner 
(he said) the bank family had had 
many problems. It had _ cashed, 
listed, pictured, assorted, posted, 
cancelled and stored millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of checks. It had had 
loan applications from all sorts and 
conditions of men, some of whom 
“laughed, lied, cried, and prayed to 
get their loans through.” 

“We have taken as security,” he 
continued, “homes, farms, plows, 
cows, and sows, horses, mules, goats, 
automobiles, trucks, tractors, trail- 
ers, stores, warehouses, cafes, dress 
shops, juke boxes, etc. 

“We fussed with and about one 
another to get the work out. We 
took a little time to powder our 
noses, nurse our boils, rub our 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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On January 1, 1945, it was 668,000 


In June, 1949, it was 800,000 


Now it’s well over 


WIN) 


ATE Stockholders 


No other stock is so widely held by so many people. About one family in every 50 


in this country now owns American Telephone and Telegraph Company stock 


Just last month the number of stock- 
holders of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company reached a 
record high of 900,000 and it’s still 


growing. 


This is an increase of over 100,000 
in eight months. The big gain is due 
not only to completion of the first 
offering of stock to employees under 
the Employee Stock Plan but to con- 
tinued public buying. 


The people who own the Bell Tele- 
phone business come from all walks 
of life in every section of the country. 
Most of them are small stockholders. 
280,000 own five shares or less. More 
than half are women. 


Over 150,000 telephone employees 
are now stockholders. In the next 


year or so many thousands more will 
complete payments on stock under 
the Employee Stock Plan. 


A significant fact is that more than 
350,000 A. T. & T. stockholders have 
been stockholders for ten years or 
longer. Their A. T. & T. dividend has 
come along regularly, in good times 


and bad. 


They bought the stock “for keeps” 
because of their long-term confidence 
in the business and their belief that 
regulatory bodies will provide ade- 
quate rates for service so that they 
may receive a fair and stable return 
on their investment. 


It’s the widespread confidence of 
investors that helps make possible the 
good telephone service you get today. 


EVERY TIME YOU TELEPHONE you share 
the benefits of the stockholders’ in- 
vestments. It’s their dollars that build, 
expand and improve the best tele- 
phone system in the world for you to 
use at low cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Will an embezzler spend 
the money you lend? 


In far too many cases, embezzlement losses suffered 
by a borrower have made it difficult—even impossi- 
ble—for the bank to recover its loan. 

Realizing that a protected borrower is a safer 
risk, more and more bankers are insisting that 
applicants for business loans be adequately insured 
against loss through employee dishonesty. 

Your local F«D representative is on call to 
check the form and sufficiency of your borrowers’ 
dishonesty insurance. This extra protection costs you 


nothing—may save you thousands. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND 
\| OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


FipeLity ly iOSIT COMPANY 
Baltimore ‘Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


rheumatism, scratch our heads, and 
twiddle our fingers, but we got the 
work out. 

“We had our own individual prob- 
lems—the baby was sick, daddy wag 
sick, one got kicked by a mule, the 
car broke down, and many others too 
numerous to mention, but we came 
through with a smile. 

“Now I want us to forget the 
checks, the dollars, the cows, and the 
pigs, and have a good time this short 
evening.” 

We weren't there, but we'll bet 
everybody did! 


Not on the Balance Sheet, But... 


Tue Albuquerque National Bank’s 
condition statement doesn’t show 
that letter from Mr. X, but it’s 
among the assets just the same. 
Mr. X is an old customer who likes 
his bank. Every bank, of course, has 
friendly customers; but how many 
of them take the trouble to express 
their appreciation and thanks in 
such heart-warming words as Mr. X 
wrote to the National at the time of 
its 25th birthday? Here’s his letter: 


Gentlemen: 

I never thought of banking as a 
romantic venture until recently I was 
considering your 25th anniversary 
and idly speculated as to how that 
event a quarter of a century ago had 
influenced my life. How many lives 
you must have bettered, how dra- 
matic the human equations that never 
get into the ledgers! 

Before you were halfway through 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“Just whipping up a point-of-sale dis- 
play chief. I’m going to show you some 
real merchandising!” 
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ACOUSTICAL TILE 


The serviceability, economy, cleanliness, paintability, 
and washability of Fir-Tex Perforated Acoustical 
Tile have made this type one of the most popular. 
Made of sound wood fibers, felted and 
pressed into rigid tile. Exposed surface perforated 
for maximum acoustical properties. 


‘DANTORE: 
INCOMBUSTIBLE 


ACOUSTICAL TILE 


For sheer beauty, Dantore tile can be put at the 
top of the list. Its fissured travertined surface 
provides character and distinction as well as 

unexcelled acoustical properties. Being 
incombustible, Dantore tile is ideal for use in 
such public institutions and buildings as 
hospitals, schools, hotels, theatres, restaurants. 


DANT & RUSSELL SALES CO., 205 w. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me name of nearest applicator-distributor, 


Name 


Street No. City. State. 
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Saves Tmo! 
REDUCES WORK OF POSTING: 


A simple shift of a lever switches the machine 
from ledger to statement or balance transfer. 
And here’s another feature! Burroughs’ dygj 
platen construction allows check lists to be made 
during the posting run! List totals can be posted 
without rehandling any figure. 


Simplicity and ease of operation reduce time spent 


How much time will it save in your bank? 


We can’t tell you exactly, but we do know 
this—bankers who have seen the new 
Burroughs . . . bankers who have already 
put it to work will tell you that it is the 
fastest, simplest, most efficient bank posting 
machine ever developed! 


And the girls who operate it are equally 


enthusiastic! New feather-touch motor bars 
and easier key depression, new speed in 
form handling, new simplified single- 
function motor bars, full visibility of all 
previous postings, elimination of spacing 
strokes and a dozen other new improve 
ments make their work easier . . . more 
accurate ... save posting time. 
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+) 
Saves Timo! Saves Timo! 
SIMPLIFIES FORM HANDLING! SPEEDS ENTIRE POSTING OPERATION! 


swift, one-hand form insertion, positive visual Burroughs’ 33% easier key depression, 75% 
slignment increase the operators’ speed . . . cut lighter-touch motor bars add up to less operator 
jown on the time necessary for each posting job. fatigue and fewer fatigue-caused errors. This ease 
Every figure is visible at all times during the of operation allows the operator to work faster, 
iligning operation. “High posting” is virtually with less effort, with fewer time-consuming errors. 
eliminated. 


ent | on Bank Posting! 


r bars 
ed in 


let your Burroughs representative show 
you all the advantages this great, new 
Burroughs has to offer! When you have 
examined it feature by feature, you'll agree 


ngle- 
of all 


acing @ that here is a machine that sets new stand- 


ards for speed and simplicity . . . a machine 
whose every feature meets today’s banking 
needs. Call Burroughs today! 
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TO BE ON THE LEVEL 


They Go Crooked 


@ Which way would you rather drive—to steer 
along a level, gently curving road, or shift gears 
to go up-hill and down-dale? Which way would 
you cover more miles per day, get more miles 
per gallon? 

Make it acres instead of miles, and you see 
how farmers profit from the day they start farm- 
ing on the contour—why they wouldn’t think 
of going back to the old way, once they have 
made the change. Besides the time they gain and 
the fuel they save, they get increased yields— 
sometimes as much as 50 per cent more. 

Yet all these immediate gains are only inci- 
dental to the thing of prime concern to banks. 
That is protection of soil from erosion and 
preservation of permanent land values, both as 
security and as the source of community pros- 
perity. 

For all its rewards, contour farming lags in 
adoption. Habits are hard to change. To inform 
and inspire farmers is the purpose of the book- 


let “Level Farming on Sloping Fields” and the 
full-color sound movie of the same name. They 
portray methods worked out by the Soil Con- 
servation Service, state extension services, etc., 
and urge farmers to get technical counsel from 
these agencies. 

Let us send you a sample of this booklet, or 
a supply if you can put it to good use. Let us 
mention, too, our belief and our policy—that 
the financing of farm machinery sales is business 
that belongs to local banks. J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


CASE ! 


FULL-COLOR MOVIES 


Motion picture films with sound are available in 16 
mm. size for showing to schools, civic groups, farmer 
meetings, conservation clubs, etc. Some of the subjects 
are terracing, contour farming, pond-building. Send 
for latest edition of ‘“‘Visual Education Materials”—a 
catalog of Case films, booklets, wall charts. Address 
Educational Division, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


that quarter of a century I was a 
young school teacher just married 
and needing to go to summer school. 
Although my salary was barely a 
thousand dollars, your bank loaned 
me the money necessary. I have no 
idea how many times we turned to 
you, but I know that you never failed 
to help us. You helped us finance 
our first baby, our first refrigerator, 
our first real estate purchase. 

Today our family has increased to 
six, not including the dog; our salary 
has increased sixfold, and we have 
many of the things which just 15 
years ago we could just dream about. 
Nevertheless, we still turn to you in 
times of need and expect that we 
shall as long as the family exists. 
As our kids grow up and establish 
homes of their own we know there 
will be times when they may need 
to turn to you as we have done. We 
have no way of knowing how many 
families you have aided, how many 
hundreds you may have saved from 
frustration and despair by giving 
them a helping hand in their times 
of need, how many families you have 
watched over as they finally became 
established soundly. 

Although we do not know these fig- 
ures, and the assets and liabilities 
may be just so many figures to be 
kept track of, we know that the next 
25 years will bring to many more 
families and individuals a sense of 
security and financial stability be- 
cause you are in that romantic busi- 
ness of banking! 

We feel certain that in expressing 
our best wishes for many happy re- 
turns of the day, we speak not only 
for ourselves but for the families you 
have helped in the past and the new 
families not yet established whom 
you will help in the future. 

How’s that for a birthday card! 


"The Most Precious Legacy" 


rR. X’s tribute to the banking 
business reminds us of a little mes- 


“My husband and I would like to open 
an aecount together in the joint” 
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SECURITY: ANGELES 


Every day we send profitable new business 
to our correspondent banks with Security- 
First National Introduction Cards. Officers 
of our 128 Offices and Branches give cards 
to depositors planning to visit or locate in 
another community. A duplicate card, with 
identifying signature, is sent direct to the 
correspondent bank. 


This arrangement has profited numerous 
banks here and abroad. If you feel a corre- 
spondent account arrangement would be 
profitable to you, we invite your inquiry. 
Address Banks and Bankers Department. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 
George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman of the Board 
Chester A. Rude 
Chairman Executive Committee 


C.T. Wienke 
Vice-President 


James E. Shelton 
President 
L. W. Craig 
Vice-President 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 
Founded 1875 


Head Office: 6th & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. > Member Federal Reserve System 


First NATIONAL Bank 


6y. SIGNATURE) 


ENG. - MEXICO CITY - MIAMI, FLA. - NEW YORK, N.Y. * OF 


LONDON, 


MICH. 


TULSA, OKLA. * TOKYO, JAPAN + UTICA, VANCOUVER, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. - 
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SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


Price: 


Net asset value 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


**Steel-Strong”’ Federal STRA PS 
Bill Straps are the only ones that regularly 
deliver currency to Federal Reserve Banks 
in UNBROKEN packages. That's because 
they're made of 50 Ib. Quality Kraft with 
© breaking strength of 60 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Normal and reverse figures, plus a color 
for each denomination, instantly disclose 
value of package on top edge or bottom. 
Packed 1,000 of one denomination in a box. 


FREE SAMPLES — Write Today, Dept. N 


The C. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL MISSOURI 


Worlds Largest of Coin Wrappers 


| comes.” 


| sage that came to the desk ‘long 


about Christmas. It was from and 
by REED Sass, assistant cashier of 
The Fort Worth National Bank, and 
it was entitled “So You Are a 
Banker.” 

Mr. SASs opened by saying: “So 
you are a banker—all day long you 
handle money or items that repre- 
sent money—and most of this money 
belongs to someone else.’’ You’re a 
trustee, too, and you're active in 
civic programs; people expect from 
you time, money, influence, and ser- 
vice as chairman, treasurer, or 
worker for this and that cause. And 
“most folks think you are rolling in 
money—that you go to work at nine 
and knock off at two. That’s what 
they think’’ (said Banker Sass). 
“But you work hard for what you 
earn. When the bank closes you 
start to work ali over again—to 
make up for time spent advising 
others wealthier than you how to 
protect or increase what they earn.” 
Then- 

“So you are a banker—you enjoy 
a relationship with people that for 
personal intimacy can be rivaled 
only by the preacher, the doctor and 
the lawyer. Through your efforts 
and your example, you can build 
character—build your city—build 
your nation. You deserve the ad- 
miration that people have for you. 

“So you are a banker—you’re sur- 
rounded by money and wealth- 
though little of it be yours—yet you 
are rich in the things that money 


} | won’t buy—the friends at home—in 


other banks—the love, respect, trust, 
the confidence and admiration that 
constitute the most precious legacy 
that man can leave to others. 

“So you are a banker—and as rich 
as any man on earth.” 


Biq Government, Big Taxes 


EWSWEEK magazine has reprinted, 
as a leaflet, two articles on taxes by 
its business editor, JOHN BECKLEY. 
The folder, available for distribution 
in any quantity, is entitled “Taxes: 
How Much Do You Really Pay?” 

Mr. BECKLEY, asserting that peo- 
ple “are supremely confident that 
the United States is rich enough and 
powerful enough to finance any wel- 


| fare program it sees fit to under- 


take,” adds they are quite com- 
forted by the belief that ‘‘someone 
else is footing the bill—probably big 
business and people with big in- 
Mr. Average Citizen, he 
says, “still has no concept of the size 


“Can’t you cash this check for me now, 
Mr. Smith? You know I always come to 


your window” 


of the hidden taxes he pays every 
day of his life.” , 

The taxpayer, Mr. BECKLEY thinks, 
may well ask: ‘Are the objectives 
of government spending worth the 
sacrifices he is being asked to make? 
Even the United States may not be 
able to accomplish everything at 
once—fight a cold war, rehabilitate 
Europe, and create a welfare state— 
without injuring its own economy. 
There may be no limits on the 
amount of money and credit we can 
create, but there are very real limits 
on the amount of goods we can pro- 
duce in any one period of time. 
There is already evidence that we 
are eating up our seed corn—spend- 
ing for welfare the money which 
should go into increasing and im- 
proving our plants and factories.” 

The reprint may be obtained from 
Newsweek, 152 West 42 Street, New 
York 18, New York. 


Banks and the Red Cross 


THE American Red Cross reminds 
BANKING’S readers that promotional 
material for the 1950 fund cam- 
paign during March is available to 
banks through the chapters in their 
local communities. Window displays, 
statement stuffers, and sponsored 
advertisements will be supplied by 
the chapters without cost. 

JOHN L. COOLEY 


Some people go through life just 
standing at the complaint counter. 


Among the best home furnishings 
are children. 


The worst failure is the failure of 
not trying again. 
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HOW POLAROID PICTURES-IN-A-MINUTE 
SPEED MORTGAGE LOAN APPLICATIONS 


Banks find New Camera Quick, Simple and Efficient 


S SAVINGS BANK 
ESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


or TOWN 


Monthly Quarterly 


Quarterly 


Stoker 


SEE HOW SIMPLE IT IS 
TO USE 


Now photographs of real estate can be attached to appraisal reports on the 
spot. For the amazing new Polaroid Land* Camera gives you a finished print 
sixty seconds after you snap the shutter. No waiting . .. no delay. The Invest- 
ment Committee gets a prompt visual aid which later serves as a permanent 
file record. 
It’s easy to see why more and more banks are using the Polaroid picture- ECR 
: , Easy to load. Film simply drops into 
in-a-minute camera. place! Not even a spool to thread. 
it’s quick: The Institution for Savings in Roxbury, Massachusetts finds 
that loan applications now can be processed in hours instead of days. No 
waiting for the whole roll of film to be used up. 
It’s simple: The Provident Institution for Savings in Boston finds it’s easy 
to get just the picture you want. On-the-spot results ensure 
this. If necessary, you can retake the picture immediately. : 

It’s efficient: The Boston Five Cents Savings Bank A Single Ceahuabehiuee es 
has its appraisers write pertinent information on the back —<« 
of each picture as it is taken to make sure of identification. 

See how the Polaroid Land Camera can help speed your 
mortgage loan applications. Ask your photo dealer for a 
demonstration... 


POLAROID CORPORATION 
Cambridge 39, Mass. < 


See the print sixty seconds later. Lift 


A 
out your picture — print is on dry, white- 
bordered durable stock, ready for frame 
or album — complete even to deckle 


edge! Land prints pass the life-tests used 


60 frome to chech esnventions! axapehets. 


Polaroid T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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| SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 


Strengthen Your 
Doubtful Risks 
With Lawrence 


Receipts 


: by its prevailing risk 
criterion, a bank’s portfolio 
contains many loans on open 
account which may well be 
placed on a secured basis. 


Lawrence warehouse receipts, 
issued on the borrower’s inven- 
tory, will protect the lender with 
fundamentally sound collateral. 


New“Small Business” Depart- 


ment now extends Lawrence 
service to inventories valued as 
low as $5,000. 

Lawrence warehouse receipts 
are supported by the strongest 
financial statement in the field 
warehouse industry. Lawrence 
has always discharged, in full, 
its liability to all holders of 
Lawrence Warehouse receipts. 

Lending institutions have 
profited with Lawrence field 
warehousing in dealing with 
more than 20,000 business 
firms, over a period of 35 years. 


Booklet Gives Field Warehouse Facts 


Tells how Lawrence 
field warehousing 
makes secured credit 
possible for accounts 
in your portfolio. 
Write for free copy, 
‘Borrowing on 
Inventory.” 


|AWRENCE \WAREHOUSE 
[OMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
DIVISION OFFICES: 


37 Drumm St. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
100 N. La Salle St. 


72 Wall St. 


NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
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Balance, Zero 


HE was treasurer of a tiny ac- 

count carried by a small organi- 
zation of her church. After remain- 
ing stationary in the amount of bal- 
ance for several months, the ac- 
count was closed out by a final 
check, and the statement was sent 
in due course to her. 

A month passed and a week later 
the lady came in to report in a 
rather aggrieved voice that she had 
received no statement from the 
bank. The statement clerk investi- 
gated and then explained to her that 
the. account had been closed about 
six weeks ago and that the final 
statement had been sent her, with 
all the vouchers, at that time. 

“Oh, I received that all right,” 
acknowledged the treasurer, “but I 
have to make a report to the church 
treasurer every month, and how on 
earth am I going to do that if I 
don’t have a statement from the 
bank to give him to prove that the 
balance is zero?” 


The Hard Way 


Buve-rven, pretty and vivacious, 
and just out of high school, she 
came into the bank and applied for 
a job. 

“What experience have you had?” 
asked the personnel officer. 

“Well, I haven’t ever exactly had 
a job—not a paying one, at least,” 
she confessed, “but I did all the typ- 


pretty nice.” And she produced gey. 
eral neatly mimeographed copies, 

“How much salary would you ex. 
pect to start on?” asked the officer, 

“Well, I thought about $175 a 
month,” was the prompt and conf. 
dent reply. 

“Don’t you think that is a pretty 
high salary for a person with no ex. 
perience?’ gently asked her some. 
what taken aback interrogator. 

“No, I don’t,” was her prompt 
answer. “You see, it’s going to be 
lots harder work for me, not know- 
ing anything about the job at all, 
than it would for somebody who hag 
been doing it for a long time, and I 
think that ought to be taken into 
consideration.” 


Left-Handed Pen 


Ir was the very first time the little 
old lady had ever borrowed money 
from the bank, and she was very 
nervous and, “trembly” as she took 
the officer’s pen to sign the note. It 
shook in her hand and made a blot, 
and she seemed unable to control it. 


“This pen just won’t write!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Why, it was working all right 
just now when I made out the note,” 
said the surprised vice-president. 
And then he noticed the nervous- 
ness written on the countenance of 
the borrower and betrayed in her 
shaking hands, and a bright idea 
came to him. “Oh—let me see that 
pen! Of course it doesn’t do well 
with you. My goodness! That’s a 
left-hand pen and you're right- 
handed, of course. No wonder it 
won’t write well for you. Here, try 
this one’”’—taking another pen from 
his desk—“‘it is a right-handed one, 
and ought to do better!” And the 
signing proceeded without a single 
quiver. 


| Los Angeles © Boston © Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 
| Buffalo ¢ Cleveland « Cincinnati * Kansas City 
St.Louis Atlanta © Des Moines Charlotte 
| New Orleans ¢ Houston « Dallas « Denver * Phoenix 
Portland Seattle Spokane Stockton Fresno 
Washington, D.C. © Manila, P. I. 


BELLE S. HAMILTON 


ing for the high school magazine, 
and then cut the stencils and every- 
body thought the magazines looked 


A duck is a bird that walks like @ 
man who slept in an upper berth. 
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| Montana 


Union 


California 
_ Colorado 


Idaho 


To YOU... 
Mr. Plant (proouction ) Manager 


The man responsible for a plant's over-all 
operation is primarily ‘interested in effi- 
cient, profitable production. He is con- 
cerned with various factors bearing on 
plant operation such as materials, power 


Therefore, we call his attention to the fact 


that when a new plant site is being con- 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Pacific Serves: 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Utoh 

Washington’ 


sidered, the "Union Pacific West’ offers 
industry a host of advantages. 


This eleven state area is rich in raw mate- 
tials; ores, minerals, lumber and agricul- 
tural products. There isgabundant power 
. high-grade labor. 


A plant built on or near Union Pacific 
frackage has excellent freight transporta- 


tion at its doors. 


For complete, confidential information. on 
available plant sites, write Industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
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North of the Border 


Canada’s Critical Postwar Year 


ANADA, facing her most critical 
C postwar year, is relying more 

on economic readjustment by 
private enterprise and a _ broader 
American market for her surplus 
products to see her through than 
on government aid. 

She weathered a rather stormy 
year of 1949 on an even keel and is, 
therefore, in shipshape order for the 
new and probably more uncertain 
course of 1950. The national pro- 
duction as a whole was at a post- 
war peak in practically all major 
forms of activity, with record out- 
puts of minerals and newsprint, to- 
gether with steady manufacturing 
operations (the latter were at a rate 
about 60 percent above the prewar 
average), offsetting slight losses in 
other branches of forestry and se- 
vere crop damage over some exten- 
sive agricultural areas. 

Domestic trade, while more se- 
lective than in former years and not 
uniformly buoyant, was in the ag- 
gregate of such large volume as to 
absorb most of the exportable goods 
which backed up onto the Canadian 
market as a result of the restricted 
buying policies of Britain, other 
sterling countries and Continental 
Europe. Foreign trade in all trans- 
actions—merchandise, financial, etc., 
—totalled about 7.5-billion, frac- 
tionally lower than recorded in 1948 
owing to a drop in overseas exports 
of materials and goods. Slightly 
over half of all Canada’s exports, 
amounting to $2,993-million, were 
represented by shipments to the 
U.S. Sales in the American market 
were, however, nearly $500-million 
short of Canada’s merchandise im- 
ports from the U.S., which rose 
by about $150-million to nearly $2- 
billion despite the remaining quotas 
and other restrictions designed to 


conserve American dollars and gold 
reserves. 


Iw view of the prospective good 
business conditions in the U.S. for 
at least the first part of the current 
year, Canada expects to find a con- 
tinued large American market for 
her exportable surpluses. She is, in 
fact, more vitally interested in the 
American market than ever before 
and is, therefore, bending her ef- 
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forts to increase her exports in that 
direction. Canadian food is not like- 
ly to be pressed in larger quantities 
on an American market, which is 
known to be amply supplied by do- 
mestic producers and processors. 
But efforts will be made to sell more 
lumber, newsprint, copper, nickel 
asbestos, lead, and zinc to the U.S. 
A special drive may be undertaken 
to export larger quantities of Ca- 
nadian industrial goods south of 
the border, a move which would be 
aided greatly if the bill to be pre- 
sented to Congress providing for 
more liberal interpretation of Amer- 
ican customs regulations is soon 
considered and passed. 


An increase of 10 to 15 percent 
in Canada’s exports to the- USS. 
seems necessary, not only to bring 
the trade of the two countries into 
closer adjustment but, also, to fur- 
ther the development of the rich 
oil and iron resources being opened 
up in the western area and the 
Quebec-Labrador region, for which 
considerable new American equip- 
ment will be required. While about 
1-billion barrels of oil have been 
proved up in Alberta, it is con- 
fidently expected by competent 
petroleum authorities that these re- 
serves can be doubled in the next 
year or two. The work on the im- 
mense Quebec-Labrador iron de- 


posits will be speeded up this year 
as a result of the large-scale par. 
ticipation of several major Ameri- 
can steel companies in the project, 
as well as by the interest shown in 
it by President Truman in his last 
State of the Nation message, prob- 
ably reflecting the importance re. 
cently attached to the new source 
of high-grade iron by some military 
authorities. 


Anoruer great project in Canada 
which will necessitate substantial 
quantities of American equipment, 
principally iron and steel, is the ex- 
tensive development of hydro-elec- 
tric power. This project, already un- 
der way, involves not only the de- 
velopment of new water power 
plants but, also, the connecting and 
coordination of all hydro-electric 
power units stretching nearly 1,000 
miles from Windsor, Ontario, op- 
posite Detroit, to the Saguenay area 
of Quebec, and taking in most of 
the major water power resources on 
the St. Lawrence, Gatineau, St. 
Maurice, Niagara and Saguenay 
rivers. When this system is in full 
operation, perhaps five years hence, 
Canada will probably have the larg- 
est hydro-electric grid in the world. 
In all probability, too, it will be con- 
nected with electric power systems 
in the U.S. and thus serve as con- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 


Hydro-electric development in the Saguenay district of Canada, where electric power 
is now generated for the aluminum industry, This will be part of the project dis- 
cussed above 
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HY DOES THE TRUCKING 
INDUSTRY ADVERTISE IN 
A BANKING MAGAZINE? 


On the surface, it does seem odd for a 
transportation industry, as big and solid 
as the trucking business, to run an ad in 
a magazine like this. 


As you know, trucking is one business 
that needs very /ittle ‘working capital’”’. 
Unlike other businesses, it has no inven- 
tories to finance ... no raw materials to 
purchase . . . no seasonal lags to bridge 
...no large amounts of capital tied up 


in accounts receivable. 


Yet this industry grosses more than 
$2,500,000,000 every year. And wants 
to earn much more! 


Why then, do you find a “trucking” 
ad in a banking magazine? Because the 
“for-hire” truck operators need new 
PRODUCTIVE capital to replace worn 
out equipment and purchase new tools 
for the business they’re bound to get in 
this period of industrial expansion. 


Not working capital, to be pitted 
against current financial obligations... 
but hundreds of millions of “producing” 
dollars for new tools and equipment. (In 
other words, new trucks!) 


March 1950 


That is why your local truck operators 
advertise in this magazine. They want to 
hire capital, on reasonable terms, for bet- 
ter trucking service, cheaper trucking 
service, more trucking service. The kind 
that will build your neighborhood, your 
community. 


And more profits for themselves, of 
course! 


Here, you will find, is a prime credit 
outlet opportunity for banking execu- 
tives who think of Capital as a plough 
with which to furrow NEW rows. And 
not as a rake to cover up old ones! 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING 


American Trucking Associations 
Washington 6, D. C. 


“1950, American Trucking Associations 


| ACCEPT FREE BOOK: 


You can get this whole story 
in a recently published book, 
a new edition of “Motor 
Carrier Equipment Financ- 
ing” just off the press. It 
will come to you free if you 
request it now. 
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WHEN 
CUSTOMERS 
CAN’T PAY. 


American Credit 


Insurance Does 


CO this will acknowledge receipt of your draft in the amount of $43,000, in pay- 
ment of a loss under our Credit Insurance policy. This loss occurred on one of our 
substantial accounts, in whose credit standing we had reason for complete 
confidence. @9 —from a New York Advertising Agency 


Ce Your adjuster arrived this morning . . . reviewed a list of 27 accounts . . . settled 
each to our entire satisfaction. He immediately wrote us your draft for $2,292, 
in payment for these accounts. 99 —from an Ohio Distributor 


©e We wish to thank you for your check covering settlement under our policy. There 
has been a great deal of satisfaction and a sense of security in carrying accounts 
receivable insurance during these years when credit conditions have been so 
disturbed. @®@ —from a Pennsylvania Manufacturer 


F YOUR CUSTOMERS leave valuable assets in the form of Accounts Receiv- 
Livie exposed to the fortunes or misfortunes of their customers . . . 
unexpected credit losses can wipe out profits, can be even more damaging 
than loss by fire, theft, etc. 


Many Banks are advising their commercial depositors to guard against 
this threat . . . complete their program of insurance protection . . . with 
American Credit Insurance. Some Banks insist on this step before granting 
commercial loans. The bank may now be included as a named assured with- 
out charge. 


For full information, phone the American Credit office in your city or 
write AMERICAN Crepit INDEMNITY Company oF New York, Dept. 45, 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


GA 
PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
{ Crepit INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
oF New York 
1893 


Rane 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 
tinental power for peaceful indus- 
trial pursuits—and for war pur- 
poses, if necessary. This will be the 
strongest industrial energy chain 
any two countries have ever forged. 


T HESE massive undertakings are 
still in their early stages and until 
they are completed, or at least well 
advanced, Canadian business must 
make economic readjustments of 
quite far-reaching character mainly 
on its own account. The federal 
government, strongly entrenched 
after its sweeping political victory 
last year, and therefore in a posi- 
tion where it does not have to bid 
for electoral support, is encouraging 
business, including agriculture, to 
work out its own problems. Thus 
the government, which has a farm 
price stabilization appropriation of 
$200-million, part of which it is 
using to support butter, egg, and 
hog prices, is urging agriculturists 
to depend more on their own re- 
sourcefulness. The government has 
quite a large public works program, 
but is keeping most of it on the 
shelf, notwithstanding that pleas 
are being made to implement it to 
relieve unemployment in various lo- 
calities and sections. If the spirit of 
a more self-reliant enterprise can 
be developed over most of Canada 


she will gain new economic strength 
this year. 


By the Way... 


A conference is an organized 
method of postponing a decision. 


Not every rich man is happy but 
he can be comfortable in his misery. 


Talk is cheap, but not after you 
are married. 


Nothing makes a father wiser 
than his son’s college education. 


The horsepower in the motor and 
the horse sense in the driver’s seat 
are not related. 


A baseball fan gives the best jeers 
of his life to the umpire. 


Culture is a varnish that doesn’t 
crack under heat. 


Many a husband has the courage 
of his wife’s convictions. 
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Coral Gables First National Bank 
Coral Gables, Florida 


Union National Bank of Pasadena 


] k Pasadena, California 


Hamilton National Bank 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


... has selected us to 
design its new quarters! 


Our ability to design new quarters from a banker’s point-of-view . . . for both archi- 
tectural beauty and peak operating efficiency . . . is recognized by bankers all over 
America. During the last five years alone, we’ve averaged one new project every three 


days! This wide banker acceptance has given us unchallenged leadership in the field. 


we are currently working on 128 projects in 34 states! 


Equipment 


New York New Orleans ee 


103 Park Avenue, N. Y. City 


Offices in key cities all over America... 


Carondelet Building 


San Francisco St. Louis Ft. Lauderdale 


Mechanics Institute Bidg. Ninth & Sidney Streets South Andrews Ave. Bidg. 
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Candies 


ECRETARY of the Treasury JOHN 
W. SNYDER was guest of honor 
and speaker at the 20th anniver- 

sary dinner of the Lincoln National 
Bank & Trust Company of Syracuse, 
New York. More than 500 guests, 
including all employees of the bank, 


attended the banquet. In his ad- 
dress Mr. SNYDER thanked the Lin- 
coln’s president, WARREN B. UN- 
BEHEND, for the latter’s service as 
banking chairman of the Onondaga 
County Savings Bond Committee. 


A. LEE M. WIGGINS, former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury and for- 
mer president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, has added a direc- 
torship in the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company to his many 
business interests. Mr. WIGGINS is 
chairman of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, the Louisville & Nashville, 
the Charleston & Western Carolina 
Railroad, the Clinchfield Railroad, 
and the Bank of Hartsville, South 
Carolina. He is president of the 
Trust Company of South Carolina 
and publisher of the Hartsville Mes- 
senger. He resigned as Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in July 1948, 
but continues as a special assistant 
to the Secretary. 


RALPH R. EMERY has been named 
vice-president and cashier of Amer- 
ican Trust Company, San Francisco. 
He had been chief assistant for many 
years to E. V. KricK whom he suc- 
ceeds as cashier. Mr. KRICK con- 
tinues as senior vice-president and 
treasurer, in charge of general op- 


A. L. M. Wiggins 


R. R. Emery 


| 


Alen 


erations. Mr. EMERY is chairman of 
the Commission on Bank Operations, 
California Bankers Association. 


J. KAYE EWART, vice-president of 
the American Institute of Banking, 
has been made a vice-president of 
the National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma. He was formerly assistant 
vice-president of the bank. 


At a special convocation, Baylor 
University conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws on three 
Houston bankers: HORACE M. WIL- 
KINS, executive vice-president, First 
National Bank; W. B. BATEs, chair- 
man of the board, Second National 
Bank; and JOHN H. FREEMAN, a 
director of the First. All are native 
Texans and each has lived in Hous- 
ton more than 25 years. 


ELWwoop M. BROOKS, president of 
the Central Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Denver, was named to a five- 
man advisory board for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation by Presi- 
dent Truman. 


The Manchester (New Hamp- 
shire) National Bank announces the 
election of NORWIN S. BEAN as 
chairman of the board. Mr. BEAN is 
savings banks chairman for New 
Hampshire of the Treasury Savings 
Bond Committee, American Bankers 
Association. 


OscAR MONRAD, vice-president of 
the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Oklahoma City, is chair- 
man of the new Oklahoma Industrial 
Development Conference which is 
sponsoring a campaign to bring new 
industries to the state. Mr. MONRAD 
is in charge of the bank’s industrial 
development department. 


ROBERT H. MYERS retired Janu- 
ary 31 as a vice-president of the 
Merchants National Bank of Mun- 
cie, Indiana. He remains on the 
board of directors and also con- 
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tinues as a vice-president and di- 
rector of the Trust Company of 
Muncie. Mr. MYERS, in banking in 
Muncie for 35 years, is a former 
member of the Executive Council 
and Bank Management Commission 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and a past president of the In- 
diana Bankers Association. 


Effective about April 1, the Secur- 
ity Savings Bank of Birmingham, 
Alabama, changes its name to Secur- 
ity Commercial Bank. The change 
was voted by the stockholders ‘to 
designate more accurately the na- 
ture of the bank’s operations.” Staff 
promotions include: Assistant cash- 
ier, GEORGE E. MURPHREE; assistant 
vice - president, JOSEPH STEINER; 
cashier, WILLIAM W. Cox. 


HENRY E. ATWwoop, president of 
the First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, is a new Class A director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis. He succeeds CLARENCE E. 
HILL, chairman of the Northwestern 
National Bank of that city, who was 
not a candidate for reelection. 


F. M. LAw, chairman of the First 
National Bank in Houston, an- 
nounces promotion of THEO AHREN- 
BECK, JR., and W. D. BLACK, JR., to 
vice-presidencies. J. K. DEASON, J. 
LELAND EVERITT, ALBERT E. JOEKEL 
and M. B. PATTERSON have been 
made assistant vice-presidents. 
Newly elected assistant cashiers 
are J. H. BROWN, HERVE H. Burc- 
HARD and JOHN GOLIBART. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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BANKERS TRUST HAS GIVEN US A 
VERY HELPFUL CREDIT REPORT, BILL. 
IT’S A THOROUGH, PENETRATING JOB 
—JUST THE INFORMATION WE NEED.. 


How you can get dependable Credit Information 


You, of course, know the impor- 
tance of getting accurate, depend- 
able credit information — credit 
information which can be acted 


upon with confidence. 


That is the kind of credit in- 
formation you receive when you 


send us your credit inquiries. 


Credit information from Bank- 
ers Trust is based on personal in- 
terviews with suppliers, customers, 
competitors, banks, trade associa- 


tions and regular credit agencies. 


March 1950 


Our credit investigators and 
analysts are well-trained, compe- 
tent, and experienced. In addition, 
every credit inquiry receives the 
personal attention of an experi- 
enced credit officer. He supervises 
the investigation and evaluates the 
facts obtained in the light of cur- 
rent trade and business conditions. 


This “officer management” offers 
you a decided advantage. 

This is just one of the many 
services Bankers Trust offers its 
correspondents and .customers. If 
you require an efficient New York 
banking connection you are in- 
vited to write us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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TRANSFERS were 
a9 to 5 headache to 
a Midwest street 
railway...Tickometer y 
now provides exact 
daily totals in less 
than two hours. 


CURRENCY COUNTS 
in a retail store used to bea 
long, tedious job...is now 
a cinch—soon after closing! 


CHECK counting and 
endorsing in a large firm 
usually took hours... 
Tickometer turned it into 
a matter of minutes! 


TICKET TALLIES at 
State U used to take three 
football managers all day..3 
is now handled by one in 

a few hours. 


How many? 


...can be a tough question, unless the office has a 
Tickometer—the new counting machine that can 
accurately handle currency, coupons,checks...tabs, 
tickets, transfers ...at speeds ranging from 500 to 
1,000 an hour! 

Not only counts a lot faster than any manual 
method, but imprints, too—with an optional device 
that permits the Tickometer to date, code, endorse, 
or cancel...while it counts! 

And the Tickometer both feeds and stacks 
automatically ...records full and partial runs on 
easy-to-read registers...never makes a mistake! 

Now in use at hundreds of banks and utilities, 
storesand industries, transportationand amusement 
companies...the Tickometer saves time and trouble 
anywhere fast, accurate counts are needed...Call 
any PB office or write direct for illustrated booklet. 


Pitney-Bowes 


@TICKOMETER 


Counting and Imprinting Machine 


Made by the originators of the postage meter... 
offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada 


PitNEyY-BoweEs, INc. 
3923 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 
Name 

Firm 

Address 


City State. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


D. H. Crockett 


J. D. Dillon 


“First American National Bank of 
| Nashville” 


American 
city. One 
change is 
‘American 
tence.” It 
JAMES D. 
CROCKETT 


is the new name of the 
National Bank of that 
of the reasons for the 
that this is “the oldest 
National Bank’ in exis- 
was chartered in 1883. 
DILLON and DAvip H. 
have been promoted to 


vice-presidencies, J. W. COLES was 
made assistant vice-president, and 
J. A. BEADLES was elected assistant 


auditor. 


FRANK F. BROOKS has resigned 


as chairman of the Peoples First 
National Bank & Trust Company, 


chairman. 


| Pittsburgh, and been made honorary 


CLYDE C. TAYLOR, vice- 


chairman of the board for the past 
three years, succeeded to the chair- 
manship. Mr. Brooks, a banker for 
54 years, was president of the First 
National Bank when it merged in 


| 1946 with 


Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 


to form the present bank, of which 
he- was made chairman. Both bank- 


| ers have been active in the Recon- 
| struction Finance Corporation, Mr. 


BROOKS as a director of the old Na- 
tional Credit Association and of the 
RFC with which the NCA merged 
in 1932. Mr. TAYLOR was director of 
the RFC’s Cleveland agency for 


| more than nine years. 


The Cleveland Trust Company has 
made these promotions: Vice-presi- 
dents, NATWIN V. RIPPNER, EDWARD 
T. BARTLETT; assistant trust officers, 
C. F. MCFREDERICK, NELSON FRIED- 
MAN; assistant comptroller, CLAy- 
TON W. SINGLER. 


FREDERIC B. WHITMAN, president 


| of the Western Pacific Railroad, has 


joined the board of The Bank of 


California, 


N. A. 


FRANKLIN J. LUNDING, president 
of Jewel Tea Company, is chairman 
and Federal Reserve Agent of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
for 1950. JoHN S. COLEMAN, presi- 


| dent of Burroughs Adding Machine 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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“IN AIR CONDITIONING 
it’s the 


| COMPRESSOR THAT COUNTS 


AND ONLY 


WESTINGHOUSE 


CAN GIVE YOU 


HERMETICALLY-SEALED 


COMPRESSORS UP TO 100 hp. 


..- 17 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


In 1933, Westinghouse pioneered the hermetically- 
sealed compressor design for air conditioning. In one 
step, it eliminated belts, pulleys and shaft seal refrig- 
erant leaks — and reduced size, weight and vibration. 


17 years of successful installations have proved 
the soundness of this principle. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


j-80178 


March 1950 


When you consider air conditioning — any appli- 
cation from a self-contained unit to a complete 
system—choose Westinghouse because its heart is a 
compressor hermetically sealed in steci. This is your 
greatest single guarantee—above any written guar- 
antee—that Westinghouse Air Conditionifig will give 
you the longest, most dependable, trouble-free service. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Company, was appointed a Class C 
director for a three-year term and 
deputy chairman for 1950. 


JOSEPH J. GROSS has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the South 
Side Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. 


Farmers Bank and Trust Company 
of Marion, Kentucky, recently cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary. 


RICHARD F. CAMPBELL, formerly 
with the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, is now vice- 
president of the Santa Monica Com- 
mercial & Savings Bank. 


ARTHUR W. MISCHANKO, formerly 
vice-president and cashier of the Na- 
tional Bronx Bank, New York, has 
joined the staff of the Pan American 
Trust Company, New York, as vice- 
president and treasurer. FRANCIS X. 
COLEMAN and KIRKE F.. KOLLMER are 
new assistant vice-presidents. 


_ The Pennsylvania Company for 

Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, 
has named Vice-president WILLIAM 
L. Day to the executive vice-presi- 
dency. Three senior vice-presidents 
were also appointed: WILLIAM F. 
KRIEBEL (bank operations), WIL- 
LIAM F. KELLY (loans and credits), 
and WILLIAM M. Davin (trust). 
ANTHONY G. FELIX, senior vice- 
president in the banking depart- 
ment, has retired. 


DONALD S. THOMPSON, vice-presi- 
dent and general economist of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
has been elected a Fellow of the 


American Statistical Association. 
Another new Fellow is FRANK R. 
GARFIELD, senior economist of the 
Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System. Mr. THOMPSON is 
a former vice-president of the ASA. 
In announcing his election the as- 
sociation cited his ‘distinguished 
work in the development of im- 
proved statistical information in the 
fields of banking and finance.” 


D. S. Thompson 
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Joshua Evans, Jr., vice-president of the 
Hamilton National Bank, Washington, 
D.C., wears bank wares—money and U.S. 
Savings Bonds—at a costume ball held 
at the Pan American Union by the 
American Newspaper Women’s Club in 
honor of President and Mrs. Truman 


The National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company of Albany, New 
York, has opened a branch in the 
nearby village of Menands. PETER J. 
VAN DELOO, assistant cashier, is in 
charge. This is the bank’s ninth 
branch, two of which began opera- 
tions in 1949. 


MATTHEW C. JONES has been made 
a vice-president of the Lafayette Na- 
tional Bank of Brooklyn, New York. 


FRANK DENOYELLES, real estate 
officer of the Union Square Savings 
Bank, New York, has been appointed 
vice-president. 


THERON L. MARSH and JOHN N. 
PAGE have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the National Newark (New 
Jersey) Banking Company. 


The Citizens & Southern Bank of 
Atlanta has taken over deposits of 
the American Savings Bank in At- 
lanta. C. & S. also purchased the 
loans and some other assets of the 
American. 


CORNELIUS S. HAWKINS has re- 
tired as treasurer of the Fall River 
(Massachusetts) Savings Bank. His 
successor is GEORGE E. BENNETT. 


DAN Lacy, who recently joined the 
Trinity State Bank of Fort Worth as 
vice-president, is now president, suc- 
ceeding A. L. WILSON, JR. Mr. LAcy 
was formerly vice-president of the 
Central State Bank of Oklahoma 
City. Mr. WILSON resigned to enter 
private business. 


E. L. Kinc, Jr., formerly vice- 
president of the Winona (Minne- 
sota) National and Savings Bank, 
has been elected board chairman, a 
new position. S. J. KryzSKO, named 
president and senior trust officer, 
was previously executive vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer. Other changes 
include: JOHN AMBROSEN, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier; E. W. MILLier, 
assistant vice-president; W. P. 
THEURER, trust officer; W. M. Lam- 
BERT, senior assistant cashier. 


After 60 years of continuous ser- 
vice, FRANK B. HOORNBEEK, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Ellenville, New 
York, retired on January 1. His suc- 
cessor is BENJAMIN H. TERWILLIGER, 
formerly president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Woodbridge. Mr. 
HOORNBEEK began his career as a 
bookkeeper at the bank and was 
made president in 1940. 


FRANK P. JOHNSON is a new as- 
sistant vice-president of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York. 


S. R. YounG, railroad executive, 
has been made a director of the 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 
He is president and general man- 
ager of the Atlanta & West Point 
Railroad Company and the Western 
Railway of Alabama, and general 
manager of the Georgia Railroad. 


CHARLES N. CHRISTIANSEN has 
been made an assistant vice-presi- 
cent of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 
Milwaukee. 


Ray A. ILG, vice-president of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
has been elected a director. 


R. O. BYERRUM, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of the University 
National Bank, Chicago, has suc- 
ceeded C. W. HoFrF as president. Mr. 
HOFF was made board chairman. 
Miss ELIZABETH KROUSE was made 
vice-president and Miss ANNETTA 
KRUMEICH was elected assistant 
cashier. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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"Five days saved for four men 


when Audograph takes dictation” 
says FAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


ATLANTIC 


use Audograph for every- 
thing from straight correspondence 
to making flight reports at airports. 
As a dictating machine, it is wonder- 
fully efficient. And in field work, where 
the units often get rough handling, 
the Audograph is always in operating 
condition. minimum routine 
service is ever needed.” 


@ Manpower is at a premium in Pan Ameri- 
can’s far-flung airway operations, whether it’s 
executives dictating correspondence, engineers in 
conference, or pilots flying Clippers. 

The Audograph Electronic Soundwriter—smallest, 
sturdiest of dictation machines—is one of the keys 
to efficiency among Pan American’s personnel. 

“A typical four-man technical engineering con- 
ference lasting thirteen days,” says Edwin A. 
Barnes, Jr., Manager of Economic Planning, “would 
take 18 days of continuous sessions were it not for al 
our Audographs. And such conferences involve up 


to 170 pages of typewritten technical data and Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company — estab- 
"YE lished 1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station, 


DOGRAPH 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


The most important contribution to your business 
that could be made at any time is increased office 
output, increased efficiency of personnel. This the 
Audograph Electronic Soundwriter can give you. 
Write today for specific details. 


@ AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities 
of U. S.—see your Classified bg rn Directory. 


Send me Booklet U-3—''Now We Really Get Things Done!"’ 
Canada: Northern Electric Ltd. 35 foreign countries: 
by westrex (Western Electric Export Corporation). 


eee 
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Extra banking 
services in Canada 


Because American businessmen with interests in Canada 
require accurate, continuing information and specialized 
advice, The Canadian Bank of Commerce regularly pro- 
vides more than usual banking services to its many 


American customers. 


Whatever your business activities in the Dominion, 
you will find it helpful to have at your command the 
services of The Canadian Bank of Commerce, its experi- 
enced personnel and 550 branches located in all com- 
mercially important parts of Canada. 


These facilities are at the disposal of American banks 
in behalf of their customers. 


Enquiries 


welcomed. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


550 Branches across Canada and in 


NEW YORK SEATTLE 
LOS@ANGELES 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
LONDON, ENG. AND THE WEST INDIES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


STUBS 


Every once in a while we get thinking 
about check stubs and their importance 
as an integral part of bank checks. Each 
time we become pretty well convinced 
that some day they will be classed as old- 
fashioned and cumbersome. 


Ir seems a waste of time to strike a 
balance each time a check is written, 
and certainly it’s a nuisance to go thru 
a lot of stubs when reconciling the 
account each month. The simple, single- 
line register used on our Personalized 
Checks appears to be so much more 
practicable and compact. 


Of course many people feel.that they 
can’t subtract sideways, but when a 
register is used it isn’t necessary to 
make a subtraction every time a check 
is drawn because a glance at the balance 


would show whether it was adequate 
or down to the danger point. Striking 
the balance after several checks had 
been issued would be a more difficult 
computation, but on the other hand, it 
would be more important and there- 
fore would be done with greater care. 


Our viewpoint may be wrong, or it 
may be merely a little previous, but we 
cannot help but believe that fewer com- 
putations would result in fewer errors 
and consequently we anticipate a grow- 
ing tendency to use registers and a 
lessening in the use of stubs. Our two 
new three-on-a-page personalized 
checkbooks, The Secretary and The 
Executive, carry registers and both are 
beginning to sell in volume. Incident- 
ally, they are illustrated on pages 31 
and 32 of our new catalog. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CHECK: PR 


E UXE NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
NTERS 


J. M. Killpack F. C. Schlundt 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
Vice-presidents JAMES M. KILL- 
PACK and FREDERICK C. SCHLUNDT of 
Central National Bank of Cleveland 
have been elected to the board. 


New directors of American Secu- 
rity and Trust Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., are J. SPENCER LOVE, 


‘chairman of Burlington Mills Corpo- 


ration, and RUBERT J. LINDQUIST, 
financial vice-president, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana). 


New assistant treasurers at the 
State Street Trust Company of Bos- 
ton are: Lucius H. GROVES, 
A. MILLER, RANDOLPH W. PARKER, 
MAURICE L. WALSH, HARRY H. CoL- 
BURN. NELSON S. BARTLETT, JR., 
was elected assistant trust officer. 


MEREDITH C. JONES is now senior 


| vice-president of the First National 
| Bank in St. Louis, a newly created 


position. Mr. JONES has been vice- 
president in charge of business de- 


| velopment and national accounts. 


JOHN P. HENEY and ALFRED C. 
MIDDLEBROOK have been elected 
vice-presidents of the East River 
Savings Bank, New York. WALTER 
H. NELSON and WALTER G. DRISCOLL 
are new assistant vice-presidents. 


The First National Bank of Mo- 
bile has elected EDWARD S. SLEDGE, 
2ND, an assistant cashier. 


JOSEPH J. CASEY has been made a 
vice-president of City and County 
Savings Bank of Albany, New York. 
DONALD B. REAGAN and FREDERICK 
W. SToTz are now assistant vice- 
presidents. Mr. CASEY, an attorney, 
is also a trustee of the bank. 


Personnel changes at the City Na- 
tional Bank of Rockford, Illinois, 
include the elevation of Cashier 


| CHARLES SUMMERFIELD to the presi- 
dency. He succeeds EDWARD LIND- 


BERG, now chairman of the board. 
W. J. KEARNEY was made a vice- 
president and H. Hurst GIBSON was 


| elected cashier. 
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J. A. Sweeney Cc. B. Veghte 


JAMES A, SWEENEY, 47 years with 
the Paterson (New Jersey) Savings 
and Trust Company, has been made 
a vice-president. Mr SWEENEY, long 
active in the work of the Savings 
Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, has been president of the 
Paterson Banks School Thrift Asso- 
ciation for 25 consecutive years. He 
is also honorary vice-president of 
the New Jersey Safe Deposit Asso- 
ciation which he helped organize. 
He is secretary of the bank and pres- 
ident of its 25-Year Club. 


Vice-president ALEX P. BRIGHT of 
the Riverside (New Jersey) Trust 
Company has been elected chair- 
man of the board, a new position. 
CHARLES B. VEGHTE, executive vice- 
president for several years, is the 
new president, succeeding the late 
HowaArD G. PANCOAST. J. TAYLOR 
NEAL was elected vice-president. Mr. 
VEGHTE’S 53 years in banking in- 
clude 11 years as chief examiner in 
the New Jersey Department of 
Banking and Commerce. 


Promotions at the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company 
of St. Louis include: Vice-president, 
NEWELL S. KNIGHT; assistant vice- 
presidents, THOMAS L. RaAy, WIL- 


When William F. Turner, center, trea- 
surer of the New Bedford (Mass.) Five 
Cents Savings Bank, completed 60 years 
of service, associates gave him a travel- 
ing case. In the picture he is accepting 
it from A. G. Seabury of the board of 
investment, while President W. Kemp- 
ton Read watches 
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Use the 
NEW FRIDE 


fully automatic calculator 


Are you interested in the COST of your figure-work? 
Using the NEW ultra-matic FRIDEN in your office 
... you'll save time, money and operator effort. New 
PROFITS will result from these savings. Just call your 
local Friden office... ask for a free demonstration on your 
own work ... then analyze your present methods and 
COMPARE the COSTS. So be thrifty in’50... let the 
improved fully automatic FRIDEN cut your figure-work 
costs and earn for you... new PROFITS. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately.250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies 


throughout the United States and Canada, 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in 
trade with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities 
in the years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and devel- 
opment of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of 
them are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete bank- 
ing facilities by this 37-year-old institution. 

With 23 offices in all commercially important parts of the coun- 
try, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
Special departments for handling collections and letters of credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
$10,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
$10,300,000. — Pesos Colombian 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLomBiA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, 
Girardot, Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, 
Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Velez. 


Capital paid-up: 
Reserves: 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


“To get customers to believe yours is 
a quality product or service write your 
letters about it on a Parsons Paper.” 


These fine papers are made with new 


cotton fibers plus the care and pride 

of craftsmen. To you this can mean im- 
pressive letters that earn prestige for you and your firm. 
Parsons offers seven kinds of fine papers for documents 
and stationery, from 100% new cotton and 
linen fibers to 25% new cotton fibers. 


MAKE THIS TEST... King Cotton, symbol of 
quality in paper, suggests: “Write for a free package 
of Parsons Paper. Then when you order stationery, 
have some made on this fine paper—so you can see and 
feel the difference with your own letterhead.” 
Parsons Paper Company, Department 3E, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


TFT PAYS TO PICK 


©PPC, 1956 


Made with 


| “LIAM W. HIBBERD; assistant trust 


officers, HERBERT F. THOMAS, ROBERT 
L. DOELLING; assistant cashier, 
JOSEPH A. OSTERMUELLER; assistant 
secretary, GERARD K. SANDWEG. 


J. F. BLAck, president of the 
Barry County Bank of Cassville, 
Missouri, since 1938, has been made 
chairman of the board. GLEN Trv- 
HITTE is the new president and Cec 
JEFFRIES is cashier. 


The Boatmen’s National Bank of 
St. Louis has elected R. L. MAGutIrE, 
RICHARD GILDEHAUS, and ERVIN L. 
HEYDE to assistant vice-presidencies, 


FRANCIS Q. COULTER, an alumnus 
of The Graduate School of Banking, 
has been elected assistant vice-pres- 
ident of The Syracuse (New York) 
Trust Company. 


EpwWIN C. Houx, formerly vice- 
president and cashier of the Peoples 
National Bank of Warrensburg, 
Missouri, is now president. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. L. J. SCHOFIELD, who re- 
tired from the presidency and was 
elected executive committee head. 


ALAN J. FLATTERY, assistant to 
the president of The Merchants Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of 
Syracuse, New York, was selected 
by the New York State Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce as one of three 
“New York State Young Men of the 
Year.” Mr. FLATTERY, an attorney, 
is the author of a handbook on New 
York chattel mortgages and condi- 
tional sales contracts. He drafted 
his state’s motor vehicle responsibil- 
ity law, drafted the farm loan chattel 
mortgage law of 1945, and prepared 
the city’s plumbing code. 


Scott A. MACEACHRON, formerly 
senior assistant manager of the 
Portland branch, Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco, becomes a 
vice-president of the bank and 
branch manager on March 1. MR. 
MACEACHRON has been with the 
bank nearly 30 years. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Do you offer the 


‘Packaged Mortgage plan? 


Here are some mighty good reasons why it will 
be to your advantage to offer this 
increasingly popular type of home mortgage. 


As an investor, consider all these advantages: 


Under the “‘Packaged Mortgage” plan, the mort- 
gagor does not load himself down with short-term 
payments on kitchen appliances. 


Instead, the home buyer adds just a few dollars 
extra a month—wusually an average of about $4.80- 
to his regular home mortgage. 


When General Electric kitchen-laundry equipment 
is included in a long-term mortgage, he pays over the 
years instead of over the months! He’s better able 
and willing—to keep up payments on his house! 


Complete — from the beginning! 


Such a mortgagor is a more satisfied homeowner 
because he has a complete kitchen right from the 
beginning—ready to live in and enjoy. His General 
Electric appliances (which are essential to modern, 
everyday living) provide his family with more com- 
fort, more leisure, more convenience—and greater 
economy. 

Furthermore, the economical operation, low main- 
tenance and long life of General Electric appliances 
may offset the slight increase in monthly payments. 


Protects your interests 


Your mortgagor hasa truly up-to-date house, one he’s 
proud to maintain . . . thus protecting your interests 
in the property. 

We sincerely believe it is to the advantage of your 
bank, your mortgagor and your community to in- 
clude General Electric kitchen-laundry equipment in 
a long-term mortgage. 


Home Bureau, General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port 2, Connecticut. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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DIRECT to any point 
in CALIFORNIA 


With Bank of America as your California 
correspondent, you can send items direct 
to local Bank of America Branches in more 


than 300 communities. 


One account with either the Los Angeles 
or San Francisco office of Bank of 
America makes this timesaving Califor- 


nia-wide direct routing service available. 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Ghassan +x Sell Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques to your customers. They're 
known and honored the world over. 


S. M. Greer H. M. Prior 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 

S. Marcus GREER, as executive 
vice - president, and HERBERT M. 
PRIOR, as senior vice-president, are 
filling two newly-established posi- 
tions at the Mercantile National 
Bank of Dallas. Mr. GREER came to 
the Mercantile in 1943 from the City 
National Bank of Houston. Mr. 
PRIOR was formerly with the Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Company of New 
York. Other promotions: Vice-pres- 
ident, V. R. WALLER; assistant vice- 
presidents, JOSEPH J. COLLINS and 
HENRY A. FLUSCHE; assistant cash- 
iers, ROBERT L. DAUTERMAN, H. 
GLENN Hays, and HOWARD LUND. 


CHARLES G. YOUNG, JR., counsel 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, has joined the staff of the 
City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri, as vice- 
president in charge of the trust de- 
partment. EDWARD F. LYLE, formerly 
comptroller, has been made vice- 
president and comptroller. Other 
promotions: JOHN YONTS, to vice- 
president; ERNEST R. ESCH and Guy 
S. HADSELL, to assistant vice-presi- 
dent; Ray R. EVANS and JERALD R. 
JONES, to assistant cashier. 


ANDERSON BORTHWICK, who has 
been executive vice-president of the 
First National Trust and Savings 
Bank of San Diego, California, is 
now president, succeeding F. J. 
BELCHER, JR., who continues as 
chairman of the board. Mr. BORTH- 
WICK, with the bank for 35 years, 
is on the Executive Committee of 
the A.B.A. National Bank Division. 
He is a past president of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association and a 
member of its executive council. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


A. Borthwick Cc. G. Young 
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The World’s Most Complete Banking Service x 
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The quiet dignity of your banking operations will be enhanced immeasurably 
by the use of this distinctively efficient, quiet typewriter. 
Bank personnel and customers alike will welcome the freedom from clatter 
the NEW Remington Noiseless DeLuxe brings to every department 
of your bank 
Cameo-clear printwork . . . new non-glare DeLuxe Gray finish . . . 
Finger-Fit keys plus at least 5% increase in efficiency 
—you get these and other extra benefits along with exclusive Remington 
New Finger-Fit keyboard assures Nosseless performance. 
easier, faster, more accurate typ- Send the coupon today for details on how you can achieve typing 
ing. Fingernails and manicures perfection with nerve-soothing quiet. 
are safe with these streamlined, 
molded plastic keys. 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. NT-51, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
Please send me additional information about the NEW Remington Noise- 
less DeLuxe Typewriter. 


COMPANY 


ABDRESS___ 
CITY 
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... Used the old fashioned “f" for double “s” in 
signing this check on Corcoran & Riggs in 1853 
while serving his state in the Senate. 


One of the most neglected “giants” of early American 
history, Cass was, successively, Brigadier-General in 
the War of 1812, Governor of Michigan Territory 
for eighteen years, Secretary of War under Jackson, 
Minister to France, Democratic Presidential Candi- 
date in 1848, and Secretary of State under Buchanan. 
This redoubtable RIGGS customer was the first 
white man to cover the Indian trail from Detroit to 
Chicago . . . traversing enroute a wild, unsettled 
region that has since become the industrial heartland 
of America. 
From pioneer days to the present, the RIGGS bank- 
ing tradition has kept pace with the economic growth 
of the Nation . . . serving as the Washington depos- 
A itory of banks and businesses located in all sections 
‘4 of the Country. 


RIGGS 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


WASHINGTON, D.C. * FOUNDED 1836 


TRARY 


7T 


Cass traveled by 


canoe on most of his early ~ RESOURCES OVER $300,000,000 


trips of exploration or 
f COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


treaty-making. EIGHT CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


: Member — Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
—_ == Member — Federal Reserve System 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Citations, such as the AT q@ W 
one illustrated at the Pe. 
right, were issued to the 


banks whose advertising @@ FOR outstanding use of advertising methods 
campaigns are shown on 


the next 13 pages, and €€@% during the past year, this citation by 
also to a large — fC 
vertising was considered (€4@ BANKING s 1950 Forum in Print 
of unusual excellence 
but was not selected by ©, is awarded to 
the judges for publica- 
tion in this issue of 

BANKING 


The selections for publication were made by the following committee: 


DON FRANCISCO, of J. Walter Thompson GEORGE H. GRIBBIN, of Young & Rubicam 
ELDRIDGE PETERSON, Editor of Printer’s Ink JOHN MACK JR., Public Relations Council, 


Amerwan Bankers Association 


Ediwor of BANKING 


10 Resultful Programs 


VERYONE knows that the art of advertising and selling has made im- 
i pressive progress over the years from the town crier to television. But 
not so many are aware that lately the banking field has been a leader 
in im POV C- ment from 
“cards” to = he Tradesmens cartoons. ee Not so long 


ago, an at- tractive | lady who 


ManageS the adver- tising for 
one of New York’s department stores told a group of financial Acces, i i(advertising men that bank ad- 
vertising was “sober, pompous, and polysyllabic.” There was oN * some truth in this but not 
enough because, chronologically speaking, the remarks were _ - tel made several years too late. 
There are many banks, of course—too many in fact—which are eS still behind the parade as far 
as modern advertising is concerned. But there are many other banks that make up for their lagging colleagues 
by first class selling, and by constantly narrowing the gap between the people who work in banks and the 
people they serve. On the following pages are some recent examples of successful programs picked out of 
hundreds by a group of authorities including Eldridge Peterson, editor of Printers Ink, Don Francisco of 


J. Walter Thompson, George H. Gribbin of Young & Rubicam and John Mack, Jr., director of the Public Relations 
Council of the American Bankers Association. 


The chief preblem facing the judges was the fact that there are hundreds of outstandingly successful 
bank programs. Therefore, to a considerable degree, they were guided in their selection by the way in which 
a bank, regardless of size, used advertising methods and opportunities readily at hand. 


Space will permit only the briefest hints of the full breadth of these programs. 
ING March 1950 
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Meet the Bank 


INTRODUCING: 


Daniel 


DAN PELAN 
Bank Guard 


Pelan 


“From Casablanca to Okinawa 
was quite a jump,” says Dan Pelan, 
Bank Guard, “but in my three years 
in the Navy, that was routine stuff. 
I think I saw every Allied port in 
the Atlantic and Pacific in that time 
—and it all adds up to giving you 
quite a taste for the good old U.S.A. 


“T’'ll be getting a Government in- 
surance dividend check soon, and it’s 
going right smack into my savings 
account. That’s money I didn’t ex- 
pect to get, and I’m going to pre- 
tend that I don’t even know I have 
it. That way, when I want some- 
thing really big, I'll have money 
saved up for it. 


“It isn’t easy for most of us to 
save money, but I think that the 
G. I. insurance dividend is a swell 
way to start. And of course I'll keep 
it in our own bank, because I feel 
like the rest of you, that it’s our 
‘best friend in town’.” 


The Omaha 
National Bank 


FARNAM AT SEVENTEENTH 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Meet the Bank 


INTRODUCING: 


JOHN DUGIOK 
Receiving Teller 


. ed in Europe during the war,” 
ck, Recel 


“T'll be getting a G. I. insurance divi- 
dend one of these days, and it’s going 
right into our savings account. That 
— because I work in a bank, 
either.” 


“Tt's because we have two boys, and 
a home. Our children, God bless ’em, 
still cost money to raise. And we're 
still paying for our home. But most 
of all, we save for cies—like 
the time little Johnny infected 
tonsils—or when my wife had to 
have a serious operation while I was 
overseas.” 


“You never know what’s going to 
happen to you,” says John, “and I 
always liked that motto of the Boy 
Scouts—‘Be Prepared.’ That’s the 
way the Dugicks are to be— 
that G. L insurance dividend is 
going to come in mighty handy.” 


The Omaha 
National Bank 


FARNAM AT SEVENTEENTH 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 


People 


yen Omaha National Bank, a big institution in a big 
city, decided that it must never lose the human 
touch. So it set out to make the bank more approach- 
able to the average customer and to strengthen em- 
ployee morale by stressing the importance of the indi- 
vidual. 

Translating this objective into newspaper advertis- 
ing, the $133-million institution started a ‘Meet the 
Bank” campaign. Every two weeks it runs in the 
general news section of the World-Herald, a piece of 
copy introducing a member of the staff—with his or 
her picture, of course. 

The ads have been read and appreciated; the bank 
has received hundreds of calls and many letters com- 
menting on the series. Also each employee thus in- 
troduced has enjoyed a personal triumph, increasing 
his or her pride in the job. 

The results? Well, an assistant cashier of the Omaha 
National was making a small purchase at a hardware 
store in a suburban district. Wishing to pay by check, 
he explained that he worked in the Omaha National. 
The storekeeper, pushing his glasses to the tip of his 
nose to get a better look, said: 

“You do, do you? I haven’t seen your picture in the 
paper yet!” 

The series is being continued until all “contact per- 
sonnel” in the bank have been introduced. 


Meet the Bank 


INTRODUCING: 


Gilbert E. 


Haase, Jr. 


After 30 years at a teller’s window, 
Gilbert E. Haase, Jr., head paying 
teller at The Omaha National Bank, 
needs no introduction to the people 
of Omaha. Remarking about the 
busiest days at his window, Mr. 
Haase said, “The days before some- 
one’s birthday or a holiday are al- 
ways big days at Window 17.” 


“Those are the days when lots of 
folks come to me for shiny new coins 
™ or crisp paper bills to give as gifts. 
3 I try to have a good supply of brand 
new money available for just such 
times.” 


“Each time there is a new coin 

m issued, folks come to me to get 

me the coin to add to their collections, 

and I’m most happy to help someone 

with a coin collection because I have 

a collection myself, of which I'm 

Gilbert E. Haase, Jr. quite proud.” 
Head Paying Teller 


“We're always glad to have these new coins and bills for you. It’s just 


one more thing we want to do for our friends,” concluded Mr. Haase, 
“so that you'll always think of us as your ‘best friend in town.’” 


The Omaha 
National Bank 


FARNAM AT SEVENTEENTH 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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Editorials 


i National Bank of Bloomington, Illinois, (de- 
posits, $13-million), has a president who’s also a 
copywriter. His name is Grover C. Heim, and every 
Thursday for more than 15 years the local newspaper 
has carried, over his signature, a chatty editorial ad- 
vertisement like those reproduced on this page. 

Mr. Helm writes largely about agricultural topics, 
for Bloomington (population 33,000) is interested in 
things of the soil. They’re also interested in Blooming- 
ton, so occasionally the subject of the ad is the com- 
munity chest, the polio drive, local businesses, the new 
sewer system. 

Broadening his horizon now and then, President 
Helm comments on taxes, Government spending, farm 
management, inflation and deflation, the new governor, 
Savings Bonds. Or there’ll be an editorial on living 
trusts, thrift, will-making, banking facilities. 

By and large, however, there’s little direct selling 
of the bank. But the indirect pulling power of copy 
like this is . . . well, who can estimate it? 


The Daily Pantagraph, Thursday, July 21,1919. 


DEFICIT SPENDING 


We were very much impressed with President Truman’s nation- 
wide fireside chat last week. We were pleased to hear him say he, too, is 
not in favor of increased taxes at this time ... but we DO NOT agree 
that deficit spending should continue. And furthermore, I do not think 
that millions upon millions of fine Americans should be criticized by 
President Truman because they cannot agree with the lavish spending 
that is going on in our country today. 


In defense of our President—it may be he is referring to the all- 
powerful lobby interests in Washington. These paid lobbyists are per- 
forming their duties in the same manner as they have in years past. The 
only difference the writer can see is that they are more powerful today 
than ever before in the history of this country. 


If I were a Senator or Representative, I believe I would make oc- 
casional visits back home and contact the man on the street, the indi- 
vidual farmer, the business man, the laboring man, the home maker. 
These folks can give the real story of the economic facts as they see them 
in their everyday lives. 


The “Nationwide Opportunity Bond Drive” closed July 18. It is 
interesting to note the difference in the standing of some of the wealth- 
iest counties in Illinois as compared to the war days. During the war, 
these same counties bought bonds exceeding their quotas 100%, but in 
the drive just closed their standing is from 50th to 85th place in the 102 
counties of the State. 


From the lips of hundreds of Americans has come the answer— 
they were willing to buy bonds to help win the war, but they do not feel 
obligated to buy bonds now when they themselves have been doing with- 
out items they have wanted. Many of them do not care to loan their 
money when our administrators in Washington are spending it so lavish- 
ly in the “Old World”. 


THE NEW AGRICULTURAL ACT 


I hope the Lawmakers in Washington will follow the advice of the 
American Farm Bureau and the National Grange, enacting a law along 
the lines these two great farm organizations are advocating. 


As I have said before, it is my opinion that the American Farm 
Bureau is most fortunate in having as its president Allan B. Kline, who 
has proven himself to be one of the most broad-minded and intelligent 
gentlemen in the history of this organization. Which is better—to follow 
the advice of men who have grown up in this great industry of farming, 
or the advice of politicians . . . politicians who say on one hand they will 
bring down the cost of living to those who live in the cities, and at the 
same time increase the revenue of the tiller of the soil? Does this make 
sense? 


Grover C. Helm, President. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF BLOOMINGTON 


United States Depository of Public Funds and 
Fiscal Agent of the United States Government. 


“The Friendly Institution” 
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The Daily Pantagraph, Thursday, March 2h, 1949 


A Few Ways in Which This 
Bank Can Serve You 


Checking Accounts. Saves you valuable time, insures safety of funds and 
keeps a record of expenditures. 


Savings Accounts. Is the safest and surest way to build a financial re- 
serve. Ready cash has always been our strongest financial ally. 


Travelers’ Checks. A convenience for traveling on either short or long 
trips. They are safe, convenient and acceptable as cash anywhere. 


Home Loans. Acquiring a home is the desire and aim of most families. 
We are happy to co-operate with them. It is, however, a major un- 
dertaking and one not to be entered into lightly. If carefully con- 
sidered and intelligently financed, the transaction can be one which 
gives years of satisfaction; if entered into hurriedly and without 
careful consideration, it may result in disappointment. 


Loans to Business, Agriculture and Individuals. They have always been 
one of our major programs. 


Automobile Loans. Our new Preferred Auto Loan is the thrifty way to 
finance your new automobile. 


Trust Department. Year in and year out, this Bank, acting as Executor 
and Trustee, helps men and women to conserve their property through 
Trust Service. 


Personal, interested and friendly service is our first consideration and is 
available to you in any department of our bank. 


=x, THE NATIONAL BANK 


= OF BLOOMINGTON 


United States Depository of Public Funds and 
Fiscal Agent of the United States Government. 


“The Friendly Institution” 


The typewritten notation above the head of each ad is the 
bank’s record of date of publication 


The Daily Pantagraph, Thursday, November 3, 1919 


CATTLE 


From every indication, McLean and adjoining counties will have 
a record population of cattle in the feedlots this winter. 


Driving through various parts of our county, we have seen more 
cattle in pastures and shucked cornfields than at any time during all of 
our years in the agricultural and banking businesses. 


On the first day of October, there were approximately 10 
less cattle in the feedicts in Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska that were r 
or nearly ready to go to market than at the same time last year. This, 
course, reflects the present price of fat cattle. 


The number of feeder cattle shipped into the State of Illinois 
July through September was approximately 40 per cent greater than 
the corresponding months of 1948. 


We are definitely of the opinion that much thought and 
judgment must be exercised in marketing our cattle in the next 
twelve months. We hope that not too many feeders will have 
weight cattle which will have to go in February and March as 
last year. 


We have seen several fine lots of heavy-weight cattle that were 
put in the feedlots in August which are now showing a fair covering of 
flesh. Within thirty or forty days they will be going back to market. 
Cattle of this type should show the feeder a handsome returr for his corn. 


We believe that cattle purchased at the prevailing prices will make 
some money, providing that the feeder takes advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to glean his fields and that he has plenty of feed to carry his 
cattle through the bumps that might be in the market from time to time. 


Grover C. Helm, President 


The National Bank 
of Bloomington 


United States Depository of Public Funds and 
Fiscal Agent of the United States Government. 


“The Friendly Inatitution” 
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Lebby displays told the public about checking accounts, the 

advantages of saving, and banking by mail, while the bank’s 

advertising in newspapers covered these same subjects plus 
general bank and trust services 


banking services 
And each one designed with 


the assurance of top ef- 
ficiency. 


900 Market Street Wilmington 
DELAWARE 
Middletown Dover @ Frederica 


Visit Us During “Know Your Bank Week” 
OCTOBER 3rd-7th, DURING BANKING HOURS AND WEDNESDAY, 7 TO 9 P. M. 


Service 


. airy, cordial newspaper copy, on the human in- 
terest side, and full color three-dimensional lobby 
displays carried the story of the Delaware Trust Com- 
pany’s services to the public in a 1949 campaign which 
was so successful that it is being continued in 1950. 

This bank, which has about $40-million in deposits 
and offices in Wilmington, Middletown, Dover and 
Frederica, reports that the most significant result of 
its program has been “the changing attitude of the pub- 
lic to think of the bank not as an austere and cold 
institution, but as a place where their banking needs 
are met on a cordial, friendly, “down-to-earth basis.” 
The dominant impression created by the campaign was 
that the bank is a partner with the people of the com- 
munities. 

The lobby displays, calling attention to various ser- 
vices, were lighted fluorescently and attracted wide at- 
tention, especially from children and their parents. 


All who use our Bank-by-Mail 
service agree that it saves 
much time. trouble and energy. 
Mt your days are too short to 
include a trip to the bank, this 
service is the answer to your 
problem. 


Bank-by Mail is sale, easy. 
private and confidential . . . 
and we pay the postage. 
You'll enjoy this easy way of 
depositing. 


900 MARKET STREET @ WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


MIDDLETOWN DOVER @ FREDERICA 


SERVICE: 


“is the act or occupation of working 
for another or the rendering of any 
work or duty to another,” 


Friendly service to customers has 


always been the primary objective at 
Delaware Trust. 


E 
Srust Company 


MIDDLETOWN 
DOVER 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION FREDERICA 
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12 Valley Offices of Securiry- 
First National Bank to serve 
you—including 3 Fresno loca- 
tions. Main Office, Fulton and 
Mariposa, Wishon and Olive; 
Orange and Ventura. 


Trust department in Security-First’s Fresno office, where the 
campaign was centered 


Information 


HE Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 

hit the bull’s eye with a campaign for the sale of 
trust business in the territory served by its Fresno 
office. 

The merchandising job was done in Fresno and nine 
neighboring communities. Media included educational 
advertising, statement stuffers, talks before civic 
groups, and personal solicitation. 

The number of new wills made and the amount of 
immediate new trust business showed sharp and steady 
increases as a result of the campaign. 


At right, the opening announcement of the Security-First’s 

“Trust Campaign for an Agricultural Community.” Below, 

parts of an educational series of ads which appeared in the 

Fresno Bee. In addition the bank used stuffers and state- 
ment inserts 


“Q2 A's” on You 
and Your Estate 
of a series. 


WHY 
WRITE A 
WILL? 


) be sure your 

goes 

where you wish 

You would be 

surprised (even 

startled) to learn 

where it might 

otherwise go. A Will may 

also speed up—and cut the 

cost of —settling your estate. 

Lots of other reasons, too 
ask your attorney 


WHEN 
SHOULD | 


REVISE 


* 
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“Q 2 A's” on You 
and Your Estate 


...72 of a series. 


WHEN 
SHOULD | 
MAKE A 

WILL? 


S soon as 

(1) you're 

legally old 

enough —18 

years, in Cali 

fornia; (2) you 

bave any property to dis- 

pose of; (3) you have 

anybody wholly or partly 
dependent on you 


DRAW MY 
OWN 


“Q 2 A's” on You 
and Your Estate 
...73 Of a series. 


MUST MY 
WILL BE 
NOTARIZED? 


O, you need 
file, re 
cord or have your 
Will notarized at 
any time during 


your lifetime. 


WHEN 
MAY | 
CHANGE 
MY WILL? 


HENEVER 


“Q 2 on You 
and Your Estate 


...*4 of a series. 


WHAT 
IS AN 
“EXECUTOR™? 


HE person 

or Trust insti- 

tution you name 

in your Will co 

handle  sertle- 

ment of your es- 

tare. If you leave 

no Will, the 

Court names an Administra. 

for—a person or Trust insti- 
tution— to do the job. 


“Q 2 A’s” on You 
and Your Estate 
...75 of a series. 


WHO 
KEEPS 
MY WILL 
FOR ME? 


‘OU may keep 

it yourself— 

bur if you do, put 

it where it's safe, 

and be sure chat 

someone in your 

confidence will 

know where it is. 

Too many Wills are lost or 

put away so secretly chat they 
aren't found until coo late. 


WILL 


| 
) 
() FEE IS () SECURITY 
HE PAID? KEEP MY 
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Lobby displays of furniture and yarn manufacturers 


Indoor 


oe North Carolina, is a town of only about 
15,000 population, but its manufacturing interests 
are widely diversified. 

The First National Bank of Catawba County (depos- 
its, approximately $20-million) felt that the residents 
were unfamiliar with the manufacturing plants and 
their output. so it decided to tell the story. 

The bank set up a lobby display program that ex- 
hibited locally made goods and processes—hosiery, tex- 


tiles, porcelain, dyeing. Manufacturers liked the idea; 
54 of them cooperated by furnishing material. Some 
displays were animated. 

But the bank didn’t want the program to be entirely 
materialistic; it invited amateur gardeners and pho- 
tographers to exhibit their hobbies. During the spring, 
summer and fall of 1949 the lobby was crowded with 
visitors from Hickory and its trade area. 

The industrial displays promoted a number of sales. 


Below, on the left, are a lobby flower show and a porcelain manufacturer’s exhibit. On the right, a knitting mill’s “show” 
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Outdoor 


H™ are photographs of five outdoor poster displays 


used by The National City Bank of Cleveland in a 
campaign to sell savings. 

The theme, “Start Small... Start Saving,” was car- 

ried out with attention-getting drawings of fledglings, 


Start small 


start saving! 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


March 1950 


kittens, puppies, bees, a squirrel, and other little crea- 
tures. The purpose was to emphasize the word “small” 
and tie it to the suggestion offered in the copy. 

The bank feels that the posters did an excellent job 
as business-producers. 


Start Saving! 


Sas. +, Start Small...Start Saving! 7 
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Start Small... Start Saving! 
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The dates been set... so 
make anote for... 


OUR HANDS ON Th! THROTNE..... 


an’ WE'RE READY TO MOVE! 


Soon as we get the “all clear” 
signal, we'll be moving to our 
new and bigger home at the cor- 
mer of Main and Broadway! 
There's going to be plenty of 
room _ air-conditioned comfort 
more and better service, but 
the same FRIENDLY atmosphere 
as always. There'll be parking 
space, too. It'll be pleasant and 
profitable to do business at the 
NEW CITY NATIONAL. 
Watch for the opening date! 


Now at Grand and Robinson 


Watch for our opening date! 


BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY » OKLAHOMA CITY 


NOW AT GRAND AND ROBINSON 


Soon to be at... 
MAIN AND BROADWAY 


Above, official start of the move when the bank’s original 

Boston ledger left the old bank quarters by covered wagon. 

Its arrival at the bank’s new home marked the official open- 
ing of business there 


40 


big date is set! 
big new home at Mai 


“August 22" on your 
in on us. 


SOON OUR NEW HOME AT MAIN AND BROADWAY 


Three newspaper advertisements which told the story 
of the bank’s plan to move to its new quarters 


ANDT 


7HEN the City National Bank and Trust Company 

of Oklahoma City bought the building vacated by 

the Tradesmens National after the latter’s merger with 

the First National Bank & Trust Company, the City 

faced some problems. For one thing, it had to make 

a two-block move with as little interruption to busi- 

ness as possible. For another, it had to take the cus- 

tomers along. Also, the bigger and better new quarters 

offered an opportunity for picking up some new busi- 
ness. 

The bank immediately started a brisk advertising 
and publicity campaign. The ink was hardly dry on 
the purchase contract when newspaper space and other 
media were being used to tell the public what was hap- 
pening. 

The actual move was made over the weekend of 
August 20; the City closed its old doors Saturday; 
Monday morning the public was ceremoniously received 
at the new address. 

That hoped-for extra dividend in new business came, 
too. On the day the purchase of the Tradesmens build- 
ing was announced City National’s deposits totaled 
$21,458,466.18; on December 31 they amounted to $27,- 
150,939.30, a gain of about 25 percent. 
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A display of newspaper and other advertising connected with the bank’s move to its new quarters 


Right, a view of the lobby in the bank’s new home on open- 
ing day 


Below, entrance to the parking space for customers, a con- 
venience which was featured in the advertising connected 
with the bank’s move 
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High School football team exhibit at the beginning of the football season 


Diversity (Small Bank) 


A LOBBY and a good camera were two useful tools in 
the advertising kit of the Peoples Bank and Trust 
Company of Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 

This $12-million bank in a community of 27,000 
people kept a series of attention-getting exhibits in its 
public space. Most of them featured products manu- 
factured in Rocky Mount, but some gave a friendly 
boost to such civic institutions as the city’s high school 
football team. 


A bank float that won two first prizes 


With its own camera the bank took photographs of 
local events and personages, distributed prints to the 
persons interested, and displayed the pictures in the 
lobby—a publicity touch that proved very popular. 

Other varieties of advertising included sales mes- 
sages on the bank’s forms and stationery, participation 
in local fairs, a map locating tobacco warehouses in the 
area, special folders, a newspaper campaign, and copy 
on tobacco auction bills. 


The bank’s booth at a local exposition 
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Above, left, annual field day. Thirty pictures were made by the bank for distribution. 
Above, right, annual fat stock show for 4-H and FFA members. Each blue ribbon winner 
was photographed by the bank with its owner, who received a print 


At left, the back of a ; 


tobacco warehouse 
bill of sale. The EXHIBIT 
Peoples Bank used 
the backs of several 
of its forms—month- 
ly statements, deposit 
slip duplicates, etc. 
—for advertising of 


different kinds 


Above, a lobby exhibit of a local manufacturer. Orders for 
products have been traced directly to these displays 


Below, two of the bank’s letter envelopes with an imprinted postage meter slogan. The 
Peoples Bank has used a wide variety of these messages by mail 


YOU'RE INVITED 10 USE GUR 
DRIVE-IN BANKING SERVICES 
Quick Easy Convenient 


LOANS FOR 


New & Used Cars 
Use the Peoples Bonk 
“Sconomy 
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A Key 


to Professional 


Investment Guidance 


Above, four of six direct mail pieces which the bank sent out at 60-day intervals 


Diversity (Large Bank) 


N these pages is a visual sampling of a broad adver- 
tising campaign conducted by a bank in a large 
city—Chicago Title and Trust Company. 

The program, institutional and educational, included 
planned selling of the trust, title and escrow services, 
with emphasis on what the institution can do for attor- 
neys and real estate men, its direct customers. 

Newspapers, trade publications and professional 
journals carried the bank’s message to a general as well 
as a specialized readership. 

In radio, the bank has sponsored for five consecutive 
years a weekly one-hour broadcast by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. Approximately 1,000 persons 
attend each concert; ticket distribution includes the 
music departments of Chicago area schools. 

Direct mail promotion last year offered six folders 
mailed at intervals to a selected list of trust prospects. 
This literature, like the newspaper ads, was keyed to 
booklets on trust subjects. 

Miscellaneous items on the program included a num- 
ber of unusual features. Every Illinois lawyer got a 
calendar bearing information on court terms, return 
dates, ete. (This also is an annual mailing.) Another 
yearly feature is an escrow valentine sent to attorneys 
and other customers of the bank’s escrow service. 

Once a week groups of lawyers, real estate people, 
law school students, representatives of women’s clubs, 
and other organizations came to the bank for lunch and 
a tour of the operating departments. Promotional mate- 
rial was given to these guests. 

Members of the staff make frequent talks before 
neighborhood groups, explaining the bank’s services. 


Right, one of the bank’s newspaper advertisements. Much of 

the newspaper space used in 1949 featured booklets which 

the bank published on the subjects of escrow, investments, 
purchase of real estate, retirement plans and other subjects 
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Chicago Title reports that the volume of business 
resulting from its efforts, as well as comments from 
prospects and customers, leads to the belief that it has 
accomplished its objectives of institutional and educa- 
tional selling of its services. 
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The new Midwest Stock Exchange 
answers a growing need of this great area for a central secu- 
rities market place. But for midwestern stockholders and for 
midwestern corporations there is a further need . . . a centrally 
located service such as Chicago Title and Trust Company pro 
vides as Registrar and Transfer Agent. Resulting savings in 
the time and cost of transfers contribute co stronger stockholder 
relations and a more active investment interest 

Since 1887 it has been our privilege to serve many 
important corporations in a wide range of trusteeships 

With this long and varied experience we afford instant, 
close-at-hand knowledge of the great Middle West... its 
institutions, resources and avenues of trade. Our facilities and 
trained staff are at your disposal, if you wish a closer relation- 


ship with your midwestern stockholders. Listen to the “Pops” Concerts of che Chicago 


ay Orchestra, on the air every Wedees 
over WCFL If you wish to amend 

asts, presented at the Eights Sueet 
your request for tickets to out office 


CHICAGO TITLE 
anon TRUST COMPANY 


111 West Washington Screet, Chicago 2 
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Above, the senior class of John Marshall Law School 

at the beginning of a tour of the Chicago Title an:l 

Trust Company. Tours were conducted at least once 

a week for women’s clubs, groups of lawyers, realtors 

and other organizations. Luncheons were frequently 
served before the tours began 


Tf your wife 


Right, one of the bank’s two display windows. One 

of the window displays showing the world’s oldest 

known will was described in BANKING, November 
1949 on page 26 


Below, ticket holders waiting for a performance of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra broadcast which the 
bank sponsors every Wednesday 


"TLE TRUST COMPANY 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


CHICAGO T 


PRESENTS 
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Film 


eomnayceaeeae< Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago last year produced a 30-minute, 
16-mm sound film, Back of Every Promise, which tells 
the story of commercial banking. 

Shown to more than 500,000 persons in 40 states 
and 14 foreign countries, the picture portrays banks’ 
part in the movement of raw materials to factories, 
distributors, and consumers of finished products. It 
dramatizes bank loans at work and explains bank col- 
lection and payment services. 

The story is told by Country Banker Sam Smith 
who relates the many things he can do to meet his 
community’s banking needs, and how his services are 
broadened through his close relationship with the 
American banking system. 

The film has been loaned to banks and banking 
associations in all parts of the country for showing 
under their own sponsorships. Corporations use it, 
too, in their educational and employee training pro- 
grams. Schools, colleges, church groups, clubs and 
other organizations have shown it, in a majority of 
cases through a local bank. 

A teaching guide for use in school curricula relates 
the film to 17 different courses. Copies of the guide 
are furnished with each booking. It supplements a 
booklet that highlights the dramatic action of the 
story. 

Continental Illinois has received more than 1,000 


direct requests for the film, and showings reported to 
the bank are currently averaging 300 a month. 
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Uses Cartoons 


Effectively 


IRARD TRUST COMPANY of Philadelphia, which made 

financial history by using cartoons in its 1948 
report, showed that it could go along with a gag by 
illustrating the 1949 pamphlet with seven drawings 
that lampoon the bank itself—particularly the vice- 
presidents. 

The running commentary on the year’s operations, by 
President Geoffrey S. Smith, is more or less in the style 
of a magazine article. The drawings by New Yorker’s 
Perry Barlow are scattered through the text, which 
also contains five colored charts on Girard’s business 
activity. Large, well-leaded type, wide margins, and 
good paper contributed to the readability of the report. 

The bank’s report for 1948, illustrated by the late 
Helen Hokinson, who poked most of her fun at matronly 
women customers, won a silver “Oscar of Industry” 
award for the best report by a financial institution. 
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Congratulations on your promotion to Vice-President, Prad- 
dell. Of course, you know we can’t afford to increase execu- 


tive salaries this year.” 


“Him? Oh, he’s our Vice-President in charge of 
Public Relations.” 


“Young man, my application for this kind of loan doesn’t 
entitle you to get that personal.” 
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Mr. Mack is deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association, manager of its Advertising De- 
partment, and director of its Public Relations Council. 


HE statement at the top of page 49 is a creation 
[cr the writer’s imagination. It is, nevertheless, 

based on broad information and cold facts. It 
reflects the ideas and opinions of 3,780 commercial 
banks in the A.B.A. 1950 survey of bank advertising 
plans. 

One of the questions asked this year was: “What 
do you think is the major bank advertising job to be 
done in 1950?” While this type of opinion material 
is difficult to tabulate precisely, the answers fall into 
these general groupings: 

Mentions 

Stress savings and thrift. Encourage people 

to save ... . curb unwise spending by indi- 

viduals . . . . urge people to get out of debt 

. . .. take strong leadership in advising pro- 


1950 ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS IN U. S. 


Comparison 


1949 1948 1947 


$450] $385 


$1,050) $900| $760 


$10 Million $2,500 | $2,265) $2,160 


$25 Million 


$25- under 
$75 Million 


$5,540 | $4,765) $5,030 
$15,854 |$12,835 |$15,390 


$55,400 |$64,120) $62,750 


14,040 || 3,780 


The 1950 Advertising Plans 
of 3,780 Commercial Banks 


Checking and Savings Deposits Again First 


JOHN B. MACK, JR. 


Educate and inform the public. Stress ability 
and willingness to serve .... show value of 
banks to community ... . explain service 
charges .... show difference between banks, 
savings and loan associations, etc............ 624 
Sell bank services. Direct offer of services and 


Build better public relations. Humanize the 
bank . . . . emphasize friendliness .. . . in- 
crease general good will . . . . encourage per- 


Preserve free chartered banking. Build confi- 

dence in banks as against Government agencies 

.... fight against trends toward socialization 

of banks .... combat Federal encroachment.. 328 

A number of other objectives were stated, many 
having purely local or one-bank significance. The 
figures above are the total bank mentions given to 
each theme. 


Fifth Postwar Survey 


The 1950 survey is the fifth annual study of bank 
advertising made since the war. This accumulation 
of information is now on a broad enough time-base 
to reveal trends in emphasis, appeals and expenditures. 
Some of these trends are shown in accompanying 
charts. 

This year’s survey was made by mail in December 
1949 and reveals the 1950 planning of 3,780 commer- 
cial bank head offices. Twenty-seven percent of all 
commercial banks participated, the largest percentage 
to date. The Advertising Department takes this occa- 
sion to thank participating banks for their coopera- 
tion, and to urge other banks to supply information 
in future surveys on this subject. The findings are 
used widely and there is plenty of evidence that the 
studies are a constructive force for more and better 
bank advertising. 


1950 Expenditures 


This year sees the first post-war leveling off in com- 
mercial bank advertising expenditures. While total 
estimated expenditures by all commercial banks in- 
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624 


374 


369 


‘he 


We propose to concentrate on public service in our 1950 advertising 
... G We will stress money management, savings and thrift above all 
else, and urge people to prepare for an uncertain future in these days 
of plenty ... Q We will strive to inform the public better about the 
true value and service of commercial banks, giving this second importance 
... G We'll devote only slightly less attention to the direct merchan- 
dising of our services, with major emphasis on our deposit services . . 

@ We will do a good bit of public relations advertising, to humanize 
the bank and build goodwill ... Q We will sell free enterprise and free 
chartered banking in our 1950 advertising, and combat any trends toward 
socialized banking— THE COMMERCIAL BANKS OF AMERICA. 


creased from $32-million to $40-million in 1949 over 
1948, the total shows a decline of $1-million to an 
estimated $39-million for 1950. 

This decline in the total expenditure reflects an in- 
teresting reversal of trends that seems to be taking 
place in both large and small banks. 

Smaller banks are spending less; bigger banks are 
spending more. That’s the story in a nutshell. 

There are 10,600 banks with under $5-million de- 
posits. They comprise 75 percent of all commercial 
banks. It is this numerically large group that shows 
a falling off in advertising expenditure: 


2700 banks 7900 banks 


These figures are average expenditures for all re- 
porting banks in each group, or a total of 2,412 banks. 

A more detailed analysis of this decline reveals that 
banks in each deposit group, taken by millions, fell off 
with the exception of the 4- to 5-million dollar group, 
which showed practically no change from 1949. 

On the other hand, banks in all deposit groups over 


Extended 
Totals (No. 
times Av.) 
$ 1,107,000 
$ 7,110,000 
$ 4,745,000 
$ 5,778,960 
$ 6,648,300 
$13,166,000 


Av. expendi- 

No. of banks in turein - 
each group 

2,700 banks under $1,000,000 
7,900 banks $1- to $5-million 
1,825 banks $5- to $10-million 
968 banks $10- to $25-million 
415 banks $25- to $75-million 
232 banks over $75-million 


$16,020 
$56,750 


14,040 banks 


$38,555,260 
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$5-million plan to increase their expenditures in 1950, 
although by small amounts. 

These trends further emphasize the fact that rela- 
tively few banks pay out a majority of the total bank 
advertising dollars. In 1950, less than 5 percent of all 
commercial banks, will account for at least 50 percent 
of the total national bank expenditure. The estimate 
of national expenditure is arrived at as shown at bot- 
tom of preceding column. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 


EMPHASIS CHART 


Figures given (number of mentions) indicate total number 
of banks which will give lst, 2d or 3d emphasis to that 
particular subject 


In Order of Emphasis 


Mentions || 1950 | 1949 | 1948 | 1947 | 1946 
=—— 


. Regular Checking....... 2,348 


Service 


. Savings (Thrift) 2,214 


. Mortgage Loans......... 


. Farm Production Loans. . 


. Personal Loans.......... 
. Bank by Mail 


. Business Loans.......... 


9. Farm Equipment Loans. . 


. Repair Loans 


. Special Checking 


. Trust Services........... 


5. Home Appliance Loans... 


. Life Insurance Loans 
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Jack Smith 
Picks a Bank 


By DICK ERICSON 


What do / know about that bank? 
Plenty, brother, plenty—and | got it 


first hand. Listen to this— 


| spotted their sign one day—offering to lend money on 
cars. It got me to thinking because we could use a car 
but | didn't have the dough and no finance company is 
going to get its hooks in me. Never had thought of buying 
a car through a bank before. 


Then | pick up the paper and what do | find but an ad 
from this very same bank telling me what can happen if | 
die and the papers aren't set up right. They offer to handle 
the whole thing for you from drawing up a will to acting 
as executor—brother, that's service. So | asked my wife 
about it, if she'd feel safer and all that kind of thing. She 
went for it hook, line and sinker. 


When | got home | found a circular from the same bank in 
the mail box—told me about the advantages of a checking 
account and said | could have one even though | didn't 
have a pile of dough. Well, who doesn't want to be a big 
shot and sign checks? 


We stop talking to look at the fights and what do you 
suppose happens? Right over the television set comes-a 
commercial from this bank saying | can have all the dough 
| need to make repairs on the house—and the place sure 
needs it. Well, | started adding up all the things this outfit 
can do for me, and their slogan “Your Friendly Bank for 
Service" starts to make sense. | can use just about every- 
thing they have to offer. 
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Riding to town the next morning what do | 
stand in front of ?—one of their bus cards offer- 
ing to make me a personal loan on my own 
signature! Again | start thinking about a car, 
that checking account, a will that | don't have, 
my leaking roof—and I'm getting to feel by 
this time that | know this bank. They certainly 
understand my problems, too. 


ECONOMICAL 


Walking to the office | start worrying. | still owe on the 
television set and my wife is talking about a washing machine 
—I| can't be owing everybody in town, better hold off on 
the bank. Then, bingo, another sign from my friends the 
bank—I can switch the financing on the set over to them 
and add washing machines, sewing machines, everything, 
and pay off only one bill. | start thinking again. 


What a place they had! Comfortable chairs to sit in while 
you write your slips, racks of pamphlets telling you all 
about the flock of services they're ready to perform—and 
they even offer to let you do your banking by mail to save 
trips to the place. This is for me! But | didn't know who to 
see so | asked some fellow behind a counter. 
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Suddenly | find myself right in front of the place—and there's 
a sign from my friends saying "May we help you?" Says |, 
"You bet your boots you can!" and in | go. And am | 
feeling good! I'm going to dump every financial problem 
| have right in their laps—that's what they're there for. 
They said it themselves. 


The guy leans over the counter and says, “Look, mister, there's 
a sign on another window that says ‘Information,’ this one 
says ‘closed'—and I'm very busy trying very hard to count 
this money". Brother, did | catch on in a hurry! That place 
is just another business. (You should have seen the pile of 
dough he had.) You get all the service you can pay for and 
you pay plenty I'll bet. Friendly? HAH! | got out of there 
as fast as | could move! That's what | know about that bank! 
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Secretary of the Treasury Snyder testifying at the FDIC bill hearings. On the left, at the table, are Norris C. Bakke, associate 
general counsel, FDIC, and Goodwin J. Oppegard, FDIC counsel. Behind Mr. Bakke is J. L. Robertson, Deputy Comptroller 
of the Currency. Behind Mr. Snyder is Edward F. Bartelt, Fiscal Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


An Eventful Session of Congress 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


HIS session of Congress is developing into an 
eventful one for the banking world. 

Congress is considering legislation bearing di- 
rectly upon the banking business, such as the first cut 
in the burden of Federal deposit insurance in 15 years. 
It is handling legislation bearing indirectly upon bank- 
ing, notably in its present tussle with the budget and 
taxes. The session also is dealing with matters affect- 
ing other financing institutions, notably the Spence 
bill broadly changing the laws affecting the Federal 
savings and loan associations. 

More than these measures, however, the Congress is 
threatening once more to plunge the Government still 
more deeply into the lending business, both for the 
subsidizing of housing and for the promotion of ‘small 
business.” 
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FDIC Changes Contemplated 


When and if the pending deposit insurance credit 
bill is approved in a form satisfactory to all, it is 
anticipated that, in possibly a few more years, a further 
cut in the cost to banks of carrying deposit insurance 
with the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation may 
be in prospect. 

The pending Senate bill would credit members of the 
FDIC with 60 percent of the cost of the FDIC assess- 
ment of 1/12 of 1 percent, after a deduction from the 
assessment income of several millions for FDIC oper- 
ating expenses, losses if any, and reserves for current 
lusses. This credit would be figured at the end of the 
year against each succeeding year’s assessment charge. 

In the same bill the assessment base formula would 
be simplified. The bill also proposes to increase the 
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coverage per deposit account to $10,000 from the long- 
standing limit of $5,000. 

Before the bill reached the floor of the Senate, an 
amendment had been stricken out which would have 
authorized FDIC to examine, without first obtaining 
a written permission of the Federal Reserve Board, any 
state member bank which it suspected might be a 
“trouble spot.” 

FDIC revealed that under the coverage of $5,000 per 
account, 104-million accounts were insured, as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1949. Of these, 99,564,000 did not exceed 
the $5,000 limit, and so were fully insured. With cov- 
erage increased to $10,000 per account, the number of 
fully-insured accounts would increase to 102,559,000. 
Of total deposits of $152-billion in insured banks, $74.5- 
billion were covered by the $5,000 limit, while $86.2- 
billion would be covered by the $10,000 limit. 

There was general agreement at the Senate Banking 
Committee hearings on this bill that when FDIC re- 
sources reached a figure of $1.5-billion, or roughly 1 
percent of total deposits of insured banks, then the 
proportion of assessment income retained by the FDIC 
should be decreased and that credited to members 
should be altered from the 40-60 percent ratio of the 
bill. 

Under the normal operation of that bill, it was stated 
at the hearings, FDIC’s resources should reach the 
$1.5-billion figure by 1954 or 1955. 

If the final legislation includes the Douglas amend- 
ment, however, the date when that $1.5-billion would 
be accumulated would be subject to a further delay 
of a year or so. That is because the Douglas amend- 
ment would require the FDIC to pay 2 percent interest 
on the $289-million of Treasury-Federal Reserve capi- 
tal initially invested in the FDIC. FDIC used this capi- 
tal for about 14 years before finally returning it to the 
Treasury in full. 

Senator Douglas (D., Ill.) suggested that the FDIC 
pay interest on this capital investment. He explained 
in open session that since bankers generally oppose 
subsidies, “the place to start’ with doing away with 
subsidies is with FDIC. Chairman Maple T. Harl of 
FDIC expressed his willingness to cooperate on such 
a proposition, and the amendment was adopted by the 
full committee in the Senate. 

This will put FDIC in an unique position. Unlike the 
score or more of important Federal lending activities, 
the FDIC is not governmental. It pays its own operat- 
ing expenses and is only quasi-governmental. FDIC 
will be the first agency set up by Congress not only to 
repay a Treasury investment therein in full, but, if the 
Douglas amendment is adopted, to pay interest as well 
on the use of this investment. 

Evans Woollen, Jr., A.B.A. past president, testified 
before the Senate Committee for the A.B.A. on the 
FDIC bill. Mr. Woollen is chairman of the board of 
the Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis. He strongly 
urged that $10,000 be the top limit of deposit insurance 
per account. He said: 


Under no circumstances should the original function of 
deposit insurance in protecting the great mass of de- 
positors be altered in the direction of total guarantee of 
bank credit, instead of deposits. In other words, deposit 
insurance is primarily for the benefit of small bank de- 
positors. 
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We earnestly believe that the deposit insurance fund 
should not be permitted to grow indefinitely at more than 
a nominal rate. It should be observed that the corporation 
currently receives $25-million of inveStment income an- 
nually which the bill does not take into consideration in 
the computation of “‘net assessment income,” upon which 
dividend credits are to be made. 


Mr. Woollen also endorsed the idea that when FDIC 
funds reach $1.5-billion, the burden of the assessment 
should be reduced. 


Budget Struggle May End in Draw 


Not the least of the concerns of the banking business 
in all its forms is the present row over the Federal 
budget. This is now playing on two separate stages. 
One stage of this subject is the fight for economy. The 
spotlight shortly will play brightly upon this when the 
House Appropriations Committee, for the first time, 
combines into one single measure all the proposed ap- 
propriations for the Federal establishment. Heretofore 
these appropriations have been turned out piecemeal, 
in a dozen different supply bills, separately voted upon, 
separately passed, without much thought of their ag- 
gregate total. 

In theory the single appropriation bill will force Con- 
gress for the first time to consider consciously the 
annual cost of the entire Government as a whole. In 
theory this procedure will promote a tighter control 
of spending. 

The spotlight will be played strongly upon this single 
appropriation, not only to see how the theory works 
out practically, but to give some clue as to the achieve- 
able level of economy in 1950. The figure of proposed 
appropriations will give an idea whether Congress will 
be able to curtail Federal spending. This bill is sched- 
uled for reporting soon. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 


Harry M. Arthur, president of the South Carolina Bankers 

Association and of the Arthur State Bank, Union, South Caro- 

lina, testifying before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on the FDIC assessment bill 
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Chicago, Illinois. 


number of trust officers 


WILLS 
No. Volume 
87 $ 712,700 


The author, who is vice-president 
of The Purse Company, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, concludes this month the 
article which began in BANKING’S 
February issue. In that part of the 
article Mr. JOURNEAY discussed the 
trust situation in larger cities, while 
this month’s analysis deals with 
smaller places. The article last month 
presented four charts, and the con- 
secutive numbering is maintained 
this month with Charts 5 and 6. 
Mr. JOURNEAY’S headquarters is in 


N recent months, I have asked a 


about 


their methods of obtaining addi- 
tional business and new business 
leads from present trust customers. 
They agree that this source should 
be one of the best, but few have any 


Opportunities in the Trust Field II 


ALBERT JOURNEAY 


organized plan for taking advantage 
of it. In the main, they hope that 
the operating men will be alert 
enough to take advantage of new- 
business opportunities disclosed by 
their reviews and in their contacts 
with customers. But not all operat- 
ing men are new-business minded. 
Some simple method of assuring a 
check-up for possible new business 
should result in a substantial in- 
crease from this source. 

Chart 5 [four charts appeared 
last month.—Ed.] gives us a statis- 
tical picture of the market situation 
in the typical city of Rockford, Illi- 
nois. For many years George H. 
Arnold, vice-president of the Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
that city, has maintained a careful 
year-by-year analysis of the probate 
records in his county. The figures 


CHART 5 


ESTATE ANALYSIS 


Total population of Winnebago County, Illinois, is 125,000. 
estates were probated, of which 187 had wills and 204 did not. 
$5,777,725; the average was $14,777. 


In 1947, 391 
Volume was 


Estates Left by Men 


INTESTATE 
No Volume 
Up to 25M 11 $ 477,850 


13 453 ,800 
2 139 ,000 50M to 100M 65 ,000 


4 710,000 100M or over 551,000 


Total 106 $2,015 ,500 120 $1,215,850 
Average volume, testate estates.............. $19,014 
Average volume, intestate estates............ $10,131 


25M to 50M 4 122,000 
1 
3 


. Estates Left by Women 
WILLS INTESTATE 
Volume No. Volume 
$ 498,600 Up to 25M 81 $ 408,775 
398 ,000 25M to 50M 2 62 ,000 
424 000 50M to 100M 1 60 ,000 
695 ,000 100M or over 0 


$2,015,600 84 
Average volume, testate estates.............. $24 ,883 
Average volume, intestate estates............ $ 6,319 


Estates Naming Trust Companies 
No. Volume 
11 $536 ,700 
5 240 ,500 


16 $777 ,200 


Per Cent 
of Total 
Number 


$48 ,575 


shown are from his report for 1947, 

In that year, 391 estates with a 
volume of $5,777,725 were probated, 
Of these, 204, or 52 percent, were 
intestate. The volume of these wiil- 
less estates was nearly 1/3 of the 


total volume of all estates. While 
the great majority were in the 
$25,000-and-under bracket, there 


was a substantial number in the 
higher brackets. As mentioned last 
month, the remedy for this situation 
probably lies in a cooperative effort 
in which the bar association, the 
life underwriters, and the trust in- 
stitutions should share. 


Women Are New Business Source 


Mr. Arnold has wisely broken his 
analysis into “estates left by men,” 
and those “left by women.” In 1947, 
the volume of women’s estates was 
42 percent while the men left 58 
percent. This division can some- 
times be affected by a very large 
estate, so that a single year’s rec- 
ord may not be an exact picture. In 
general, we can assume that the 
estates of women today usually 
amount to between 35 to 45 percent 
of the total volume, with the trend 
toward an even higher proportion. 

In recent years, largely as a re- 
sult of probate studies, trust men 
have become increasingly aware of 
women as a source of new business. 
And rightly so, for they are vitally 
important, not only because of their 
ownership of property but also be- 
cause of their influence in making 
family plans. Most trust institu- 
tions are including a larger per- 
centage of women in their mailing 
lists. Several large trust companies 
are now preparing rather broad pro- 
motional plans beamed at this spe- 
cial group. 

In going over the records of pre- 
vious years in Mr. Arnold’s study, 
it can be seen that they, too, sub- 
stantiate the increase in the market 
for trust service. In 1936 the num- 
ber of estates probated was 115: 
the volume, $1,894,000. Against 
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The trust business has enjoyed a long and honorable career. Banks and trust companies have been extending 
trust service to individuals for more than a century. The growth of trust business in the past fifty years has 


been tremendous. At this mid-point in the twentieth century, the need for corporate and personal trust service 
rendered by trust institutions is more apparent than ever. Through the medium of the common trust fund and an 
equitable revision of fees and improvements in methods of operation, we should be able to serve a widening group 


this, in 1947, there were 391 estates 
with volume of $5,777,725. 

Mr. Arnold has classified the 
estates into various volume brackets 
—up to $25,000; $25,000 to $50,000; 
$50,000 to $100,000; $100,000 and 
over. In studying our market, it is 
interesting, and perhaps important, 
that we have this information so as 
to see just where the most profitable 
business lies. A breakdown of the 
figures shows that 87 percent of the 
number of estates are under $25,- 
000, representing 36 percent of the 
dollar volume, while 2.8 percent of 
the number are over $100,000, rep- 
resenting 34 percent of the volume. 

Looking at it another way, estates 
under $100,000, in cities such as 
Rockford, seem to have about 60 to 
65 percent of the total dollar vol- 
ume, with some 35 percent to 40 
percent represented by estates of 
$100,000 and over. 


Progress in Smaller Cities 


Over the years, I have noted a 
vast difference in the progress of 
various trust departments where the 
opportunity of growth appears to 
be about equal. There is nothing 
strange in this. It is an example of 
the adage that business is usually 
the lengthening shadow of an indi- 
vidual. 

Chart 6 lists the progress of a few 
progressive trust departments lo- 
cated in cities of less than 100,000 
population. These are institutions 
which are beginning to take advan- 
tage of today’s broadened opportu- 
nities. Looking at Bank “A,” you 
will see that its trust assets have 
almost doubled between 1943-1948. 
I visited this bank recently. The 


_ trust officer told me that 1949 wit- 


nessed the largest gain of any period 
the bank has yet experienced. 

In 1943 the gross fees were 
$55,600, and salaries $26,282. In 
1948 the gross fees were $134,630, 
whereas the salaries were $50,620. 
The trust officers and other mem- 
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of customers on a basis profitable to us—Joun W. RemincTon, President, Trust Division, A.B.A. 


bers of the staff in this institution 
have all enjoyed substantial in- 
creases in salaries. It seems evident 
that the shortest, and possibly the 
only, method for trust men to 
achieve the salaries that their skill 
and services warrant is through the 
increase in the earnings of the de- 
partment. That depends on increased 
volume. 

Bank “B” represents a somewhat 
similar situation, although the earn- 
ings are not quite as substantial as 
in the first case. Banks “A” and “B” 
have trust departments that have 
been in existence for a long time, 
whereas Bank “C” is a southern 
bank whose trust department started 
from scratch in 1936. 

Bank “D” represents a new trust 
department in a small city. Its trust 
officer is young and aggressive. He 


CHART 6 


GROWTH OF TRUST DEPARTMENTS IN 
SMALLER CITIES 


enjoys the complete support of his 
president and directors. It is quite 
remarkable that within a three-year 
period he has been able to get his 
department well into the black. 


Conclusion 


It is hoped that this facts-recital 
has brought out that there is a broad 
market for trust service, that the 
opportunity for development is im- 
mediate and immense, and that the 
future of this business lies ahead 
of us. 

Nothing said in this article about 
the possibilities in the trust field 
should be considered as an indica- 
tion that getting new trust business 
is a push-over. It is a tough, con- 
structive field requiring intelligence, 
planning, and hard work. 


BANK A (Pop. 55,000) 1943 Total trust assets $12,149 ,432 
1944 14,306 ,826 
1945 17 ,685 ,338 
1946 19'058,712 
1947 21,754,923 
1948 
TRUST EARNINGS: 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Fees Collected $55,676 $55,550 $74,207 $86,015 $101,748 $134 ,630 
Salaries 26 , 282 29,110 33 ,219 36 ,446 45 ,274 50 ,620 
BANK B (Pop. 60,000) 1943 Total trust assets $26 ,629 ,675 
1944 307783 ,861 
1945 33 ,531 ,427 
1946 34,396,842 
1947 34) 146,038 
1948 34 ,455 ,840 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Gross Earnings $42,004 $46,450 $60,766 $67,300 $68,702 $91,467 
BANK C (Pop. 75,000) 1936 Total trust assets $ 500,000 
1942 2,270,095 
1943 3,069 ,008 
1944 3,663 ,305 
1945 3,849,773 
1946 4°796,373 
6/30/1947 351 ,654 
3/1/1948 (estimated) 6,000 ,000 
BANK D (Pop. 11,000) Nov. 1946 Total trust assets $ 30,081 
April 1948 2,219 °774 
1949 3'100,000 


Estimated to have been named in 35 wills 
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Developing Staff Members 


This is the second in MR. POWERS’ 
series of articles on personnel ad- 
ministration. The first, which ap- 
peared last month, dealt with 
hiring, testing, and recording. The 
author is deputy manager of the 
American Bankers Association and 
director, Customer and Personnel 
Relations. 


ing, testing, and recording es- 
tablished a basis for considera- 
tion of further steps in personnel 
administration as outlined by offi- 
cers in various types and sizes of 
banks throughout the country. 
Following completion of the se- 
lection process, development of staff 
members comes in logical order. 
Four steps in this direction might 
be termed training, educating, in- 
forming, and placating. 


a HE previous discussion of hir- 


Training 


Establishing efficient methods of 
training staff members in manual 
skills and providing them with 
complete information necessary 
for full and satisfactory job per- 
formance. 


In most banks formal training 
departments or “pools” do not ex- 
ist. On-the-job training—and much 


A 4-Step Process in Personnel Administration 


WILLIAM POWERS 


of it on a very informal basis—is 
the rule in thousands of financial in- 
stitutions. However, in many of 
these organizations personnel men 
have formalized and improved on- 
the-job training to a satisfactory 
degree by using methods developed 
in industry during the high-pressure 
days of the war period. 

Basic in these wartime training 
methods was the belief that the 
first-line supervisor, or the officer in 
closest contact with staff members 
on a given job, was the key man 
upon whom training improvement 
efforts should be concentrated. The 
chief effort is, therefore, spent in 
“training the trainer.” 

Personnel men realize that on fre- 
quent occasions supervisors are ap- 
pointed to their positions because of 
outstanding performance demon- 
strated in subordinate positions. All 
too often this performance reveals 
only a mechanical or operational 
proficiency. It does not necessarily 
indicate that the prospective super- 
visor is adept in directing other 
people or in training subordinates. 
To remedy this condition, two types 
of supervisory training programs 
are being used in the banking busi- 
ness. 

One of these programs is designed 
to help the supervisor improve the 
job relations he had with his as- 
sociates. In the “course” he be- 
comes familiar with, and practices 
on, a pattern of procedure that has 
proved its practicability in settling 
thousands of questions involving 
conflict of opinion or personality, 
lack of staff member cooperation, 
indifference and ignorance, and even 
insubordination. The procedure sys- 
tematically covers the techniques of 
getting and weighing facts, deciding 
and taking action, and timing and 
follow up. 

The other program is designed to 
improve the supervisor’s ability to 


train the people under his jurisdic- 
tion. Again, he concentrates on a 
pattern of procedure that has been 
tested in countless situations. He 
learns improved methods of prepar- 
ing the trainee, the materials, and 
equipment; presenting to the trainee 
facts, skills, and other know-how; 
performing with the trainee as an 
observer and a participant; and 
placing the trainee on his own. 
These two methods of training 
supervisors are helping many bank 
personnel officers meet one of their 
prime responsibilities — improving 
personnel relations and improving 
the mechanical skills and technical 
knowledge of their staff members. 


Educating 


Arranging staff conferences or in- 
formal, short-term courses within 
the bank and supporting outside, 
formal educational activities for 
the purpose of giving staff mem- 
bers a broader knowledge of in- 
ternal and external policies, ser- 
vice operations, banking law, 
banking structure. 


Beyond the manual or operational 
training required by staff members 
to perform efficiently, another type 
of aid is needed. Facts pertaining 
to a man’s own job are, of course, 
fundamental requirements. But, 
facts concerning related operations 
and resultant services to customers 

(CONTINUED OF PAGE 107) 
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DENVER 
BANK PUTS ITS 


KARDEX 


_.. Achieves marked 


saving in time 


By adding Kardex machine-posted asset records to its 
Remington Rand Accounting Machine operation, the 
United States National Bank of Denver, Col., now has 
complete mechanical posting for all trust accounting. 
Complete automatic totals and proofs of trust ledgers, 
statements and asset records are obtained at one writing. 

Like other users of this system, Mr. A. S. Brooks, 
Vice President, and Mr. A. L. Metzner, Jr., Assistant 
Trust Officer, are well pleased with the many advan- 
tages gained. Among these advantages: 


1. Mechanical proof of trust account and security 
records replaces copying by hand. 


Accounting machine at the U. S. National Bank of Denver produces 
at one writing the trust ledger and statement. The second run 
produces the asset record, which is placed in the Kardex file 
(above). Machine and ledger tray have been in use for 11 years. 
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2. Being filed visibly in Kardex, any asset item is 
instantly accessible for reference. 


3. The Kardex visible slide affords officers of the 
trust investment committee a complete review of any 
trust account. 


4. Examiners and auditors find examinations greatly 
facilitated by checking securities direct to the Kardex 
slides . . . no need to wait for supplemental lists to be 
prepared. 

5. Each asset card is securely held in its assigned 
pocket. When a card is removed, a signal automatically 
flashes, showing which card is out. This prevents pass- 
ing a called or redeemed bond or collection of income, 
in case a security card is lost, misplaced, or misfiled. 


6. Saving of clerical man hours. As Mr. Brooks says, 
“The new system has freed for other duties one em- 
ployee who formerly did the hand posting.” 

Perhaps your bank too could benefit from a re- 
examination of your records systems. Remington Rand 
analysts can place at your disposal a generation of 
experience covering most of the important banks of 
America. Simply call our local office—ask for Booklet 
KD 487—or write Management Controls Division, 
Room 131, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Rtemington 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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CHARLES PHBLPS OUSHING 


U. S. Irked by Europe's Quantitative Trade Bans 


WASHINGTON 

AST October in Paris ECA 
LU Administrator Paul Hoffman 

talked himself hoarse, plead- 
ing with the OEEC countries to in- 
tegrate their economies by knock- 
ing out the quantitative restrictions 
which partition Europe’s intracon- 
tinental trade into stifling compart- 
ments. And, among themselves, the 
nations must make their currencies 
freely interchangeable for current 
business. Mr. Hoffman made it clear 
that, to face the appropriations com- 
mittees of the Congress in 1950, he 
would need dramatic evidence of 
progress toward the above goals. 

In January Mr. Hoffman paid the 
OEEC another visit. He wore him- 
self out arguing for action. But he 
had to return to Washington empty- 
handed, publicly admitting his 
disappointment. He reported that 
OEEC had passed some resolutions 
containing escape clauses. ‘The res- 
olutions,” he said, “don’t constitute 
directives.” They “can mean much 
or little.” 

Since October OEEC countries 
have reduced import quotas on total 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


private imports from other OEEC 
countries by 50 percent, but have 
delayed going further in that direc- 
tion, pending decisions on the much- 
battered ECA plan for a European 
Payments Union. The EPU as well 
as the question of eliminating “dual 
pricing’—both dear to Hoffman’s 
heart—have been delayed or set 
aside because of British opposition. 
While the coming British election 
was whispered as the explanation 
for the delay, the London Spectator 
frankly reveals: “. . . like all other 
OEEC representatives, he [Cripps] 
had no enthusiasm for a new politi- 
cal authority in Europe which would 
inevitably increase the pressure for 
a modification of national sover- 
eignty.” So, the British weekly adds, 
“It looks as if Congress, like Hoff- 
man, will have to be satisfied with 
that.” 


British Stick a Dirk 


One thing Hoffman did achieve in 
1950, OEKEC’s appointment of a cab- 
inet-rank “conciliator” to give the 
cooperation body more _ influence 
with its member governments. The 


man Washington had expected would 
be appointed to that post was 
Belgium’s well-known Paul Henri 
Spaak, who happened to be at lib- 
erty and on a recent trip to the 
U. S. was received by Washington's 
top officialdom. But in Philadelphia, 
Spaak publicly spanked Britain 
for shunning European ties. “Her 
dream, her policy,” he said, “has 
always been to be the arbiter of our 
disputes,” that is, a third force in 
continental troubles. So at Paris 
Britain opposed Spaak. On the third 
ballot a British candidate, Dr. Dirk 
U. Stikker, Netherlands Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, was elected. He will 
devote less than full time to the 
OEEC conciliation work. 


EPU 


The OEEC, although failing to 
approve the clearing union ECA 
wanted, in agreeing to study the 
idea further did achieve something: 
it picked an official name—the Euro- 
pean Payments Union (EPU). It is 
too complicated to describe in this 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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A train 60 mules long? 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 


FREIGHT CARS 


PASSENGER CARS 


The rolling stock illustrated above was financed during 1949 
through the purchase and public reoffering of Equipment 
Trust Certificates by Harris, Hall & Company and associates. 


One hundred and eleven diesel locomotives . . . six thousand, three hundred and sixty-five freight 
and passenger cars . . . fifty cabooses . . . this 60-mile long train is a special kind of train. 


Actually the only place you will see this 60-mile long train coupled together is in this advertisement. 
It represents the new railroad equipment financed during 1949 through Equipment Trust Certificates 
underwritten by syndicates headed by Harris, Hall & Company. During 1949 Harris, Hall and asso- 
ciates provided the money for over $40,000,000 worth of new equipment of 8 major railroads. 


The purchase of this new equipment means that the railroads, and the shippers who use the railroads, 
are looking forward to a new and progressive decade. 
Harris, Hall & Company is proud to have a part in providing capital 
for this forward-looking industry. 


Equipment Trust Certificates—A Prime Investment 


Occupying a senior position in railroad capital structure, 
Equipment Trust Certificates have a record for prompt pay- 
ment of principal and interest that is equalled perhaps only 
by United States Government and the highest grade 
municipal bonds. 


Here is an investment that improves with age, a portion 
being retired each year in 10 to 15 years. Since the useful 
life of a freight car, for example, is 20 years or more, the 
rolling stock’s proportionate value as collateral increases 
annually as the amount of the issue outstanding is reduced. 


We believe that the short maturities, security and ready marketability of Equipment Trust Certificates 
make them an ideal investment medium for commercial banks, savings banks, trust funds, institutions © 
and others seeking the flexibility afforded by these features. Our descriptive booklet, “Equipment Trust 
Certificates,” tells the complete story. Write or call any of our offices for your copy. 


Harris, Hall &@ Company 


(Incorporated) 


37 Wall Street 
New York 5 
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111 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 3 


Russ Building 
San Francisco 4 
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The Investment Market 


Governments — Other Securities 


Mr. OLYPHANT is a member of the 
faculty of The Graduate School of 
Banking and a Government bond and 
money market specialist. 


week of January and the end 

of that month prices for Gov- 
ernment issues declined fairly stead- 
ily, the longest issues losing about 
1 point and the shorter showing 
enough decline to increase available 
yields by about .05 percent or more, 
while all premium disappeared from 
the 14% percent certificates due Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, and nearly evaporated 
from the 114 percent notes due Oc- 
tober 1, 1950, even before they were 
actually issued on February 1. The 
question “What happened ?” is there- 
fore apropos. The answer is to be 
found in the reversal of excessively 
easy money policies. 


ew the end of the first 


Money Policies in Reverse 


As might have been expected, 
various explanations have been of- 
fered by commentators in the finan- 
cial press. For the most part these 
comments have referred to the final 
recommendations of the congres- 
sional committee headed by Senator 
Douglas as strengthening the hands 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System in its desire 
to be given additional powers which 
would be available to counteract 
inflationary tendencies; also to the 
Board’s well publicized belief that 
the spread between long and short 
rates should be narrowed primarily 
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Government Bonds 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


by raising the rate at the short end. 
To the extent that better rates were 
available on shorter maturities, not 
only would the upward pressure on 
prices for the longer term be less- 
ened but some recession from the 
peak prices for the latter could be 
both expected and desirable. 

The issuance of a 20-month 144 
percent note to refund the $1,993- 
million 114 percent certificates ma- 
turing on February 1 was accepted 
as an indication that the Treasury 
thinking was not at variance with 
the Federal Reserve position and as 
forecasting a 114 percent rate for 
12 months as a possibility after the 
lapse of some months and in the 
absence of deflationary business 
developments. 

Moreover, by the end of January 
the rate for Treasury bills had risen 
to 1.12 percent while in the five 
weeks ending January 28 the Open 
Market Committee had supplied the 
market with $128-million bonds of 
the longer maturities as compared 
with only about $37-million in the 
preceding eight weeks, and this at 
steadily lower prices with intima- 
tions that there would be more to 
come if demand developed. 

Whether or not consciously recog- 
nizing that their anti-deflationary 
policies—culminating in the final re- 
duction in reserve requirements last 
August and accompanied by the re- 
fusal of the Open Market Committee 
to supply ineligible bonds to a stead- 
ily rising market even after business 
volume had shown definite improve- 


ment—had been carried to excess 
and had produced conditions which 
needed correction, the Board of 
Governors appears to have viewed 
the threat of a wave of refunding of 
higher coupon issues in the corpo- 
rate bond market as_ undesirable 
and as unnecessarily penalizing the 
larger investment institutions, espe- 
cially the life insurance companies. 
With triple “A’’ corporate bonds 
registering about a 2.55 percent 
yield, refunding of outstanding cor- 
porate issues with coupons of 2% 
percent or more was obviously to be 
anticipated and could be prevented 
only by taking the steps necessary 
to lower prices and raise yields. 
Hence the renewed availability of 
the long bonds from the Open 
Market Committee storehouse and 
the clear indication of moderately 
firmer short term rates. In brief, a 
correction of the undesirable results 
of last summer’s overdone easy 
money policies seems to be a better 
explanation of the current about 
face than to regard it as an attempt 
to ward off any dangerous renewal 
of inflationary credit expansion, no 
signs of which have yet appeared. 


Contra-Seasonal Tendency 


For the first four weeks of Janu- 
ary changes in the various loan cate- 
gories for the reporting member 
banks were not sufficient to give any 
definite forecast of their trend in the 
next couple of months. Compara- 
tive behavior in January this year 
and last was as follows: 
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Business 
—$180-million 


12/28/48 to 1/26/49 
12/28/49 to 1/25/50 
Total 1/26/49 
Total 1/25/50 
Change in one year 


—33 
15,381 
13,871 

—1,510 


These loan figures will bear watch- 
ing as the weeks pass. If the gen- 
eral economic consensus is correct 
and business volume remains at or 
near present levels the business loan 
total will probably not show the 
usual seasonal decline. There is al- 
ready evidence of a contra-seasonal 
movement. Real estate loans on the 
basis of construction contracts in 
existence or contemplated can be 
expected to rise further. The rise in 
consumer loans—already thé basis 
for the Federal Reserve request for 
the reinstatement of Regulation W 
—can be expected to continue as 
consumer income and purchasing 
power remain high. If these assump- 
tions ar? approximately correct, the 
earning power of commercial banks 
should compare favorably with the 
results for the first six months of 
last year when business loans de- 
clined sharply. In consequence, it 
can hardly be expected that a major 
effort will be made by the banks to 
increase income from the investment 
portfolio by maturity extension. 
Without such motivation the mar- 
ket for the longer term eligible Gov- 
ernment issues lacks a strong sup- 
porting factor, especially as a some- 
what better rate for the short term 
issue is to be expected. 


March and April Refinancing 


From March 1 to April 1 inclu- 
sive nearly $914-billion maturing or 


Real Estate 
+$22-million 
+$58 “ 
4,084 “ 
4400 “ 
+316 “ 


Consumer 
—$37-million 
* 
3,909 “ 
4455 “ 
+546 “ 


‘ 


called Treasury bonds, notes and 
certificates will be refunded. 


Four maturing issues will be grouped 
into two new note issues maturing July 
1, 1951, and March 15, 1955, and paying 
1% and percent interest, respectively. 

The 14% percent notes due July 1, 1951, 
are offered for two issues of one-year, 114 
percent certificates maturing as follows: 
$2,921,536,000 on March 1 and $962,544.,- 
000 on April 1. 

The 114 percent notes due March 15, 
1955, are offered for $1,962,688,300 in 
eight-year 2 percent bonds called for 
March 15 and $3,595,997,000 in 1814-month, 
1% percent notes due April 1. 

A major purpose of the refunding plan, 
it was said, is to group future maturities 
for easier handling and to spot redemp- 
tion dates to coincide with periods when 
revenue receipts are high because of tax 
deadlines. 


In December a 414-year 1% per- 
cent note due October 1, 1951, re- 
placed certificates due December 1 
and the three bond issues called on 
December 15. On January 1 a 1-year 
14% percent certificate was substi- 
tuted for a maturing 114 percent 
issue. Early in January the 1% 
percent note reached a premium of 
100°/,, bid, but by early February 
the bid had declined to 1007/35. For 
a while the new 14% percent certifi- 
cates ranged between premiums of 
5 cents to 24 cents per $1,000, but 
by early February were offered at a 
discount of 15 cents per $1,000. On 
January 21 holders of 144 percent 
certificates maturing on February 1 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 


The Markets 


S rreNcTH of the equity markets has had a stimulating influence 


on the new issue calendar. 


Underwriters had a fairly busy time, 


since the first of the New Year, with both stock and bond offerings, 


and this is expected to continue. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
completed late in January competitive sales of its new $100-million 
issue of serial bonds, due in annual instalments from 1953 to 1962. 
The award was made to a group headed by Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany and First National Bank of Chicago at 100.559 for 2 percent 


coupons. 


Exempt from Securities and Exchange Commission re- 


quirements, the obligations were reoffered to yield 1.35 percent for 
the first maturity to a dollar price of 981, or a yield of 2.14 per- 
cent for the final dating. Eugene R. Black, president, expressed 
gratification in the bid and improved credit rating accorded the 


bank’s securities. 


Other Securities 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


The author is a financial writer on 
the New York Herald Tribune. 


OTH private and institutional 

investors regard the televi- 

sion industry as one of the 
most promising fields of industrial 
endeavor for many years to come. 
Up to this time, however, it has 
been laboring under considerable 
growing pains. As was to be ex- 
pected, the large radio networks 
which added telecasting to their 
operations had to make up the de- 
ficits in their video departments 
with profits from radio. 

However, as production of receiv- 
ing sets increased, advertising mar- 
kets for this new medium enhanced 
and a growing number of businesses 
found it profitable to add television 
to their sales techniques. 

Indeed, output of sets has ex- 
ceeded the most optimistic esti- 
mates. The Radio Manufacturers 
Association states that about 2.8- 
million receivers were produced in 
1949, according to reports from 
member companies. To this must 
be added at least 300,000 more sets 
made by non-members of the asso- 
ciation, giving a total of more than 
3-million sets which reached the 
public last year. This is an out- 
standing and astounding achieve- 
ment, especially compared with the 
industry’s output of about 975,000 
sets in 1948. 

In addition to the greatly ex- 
panded audience by greater distri- 
bution of sets, the most important 
other development in this field was 
the creation of TV networks by ex- 
tension of coaxial cables and micro- 
wave relay channels covering a 
number of cities and areas in the 
Middle West, and in the not too dis- 
tant future such facilities are to be 
enlarged to cover the entire country. 
At that time, video will take its 
place by the side of radio as a truly 
national advertising medium. The 
growth of the TV audience up to 
this time has also been reflected in 
substantially increased time sales 


“and in higher rates for the broad- 


casting systems. This latter angle, 
particularly, was welcomed by both 
the broadcasters and by bankers 
financing them, since it reduced the 
drag which video had been on some 
of the networks. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 
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Just $18 per month . . . that’s the sur- 
prisingly low rental cost of the Recordak 
Junior Microfilmer—a combination 
microfilmer-reader unit designed to 
handle community bank requirements 
..- or to serve as an auxiliary machine 


in larger banks. There are no extra 
charges . . . except for the film you use 
—servicing, periodic inspections and 
parts replacement are all included in 

the rental cost. 


=RECORDPRK 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 
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Does ll of this 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer gives you all the 
advantages of modern microfilming . . . savings propor- 
tionate to those enjoyed in larger banks where Recordak 
Microfilmers are installed departmentally. See what a 
difference it makes when you have this versatile machine 
to give you photographically accurate and complete 
records of all items handled by your bank. 


It cuts your transit costs . . . saving at least 60% of the time needed 
now to prepare descriptive transit letters. Any clerk can do the job 
. . . listing and totaling check amounts on an adding machine. The 
tape is your transit letter. 


it cuts your bookkeeping costs . . . allows clerks to handle many It gives you greater protection against loss, care- 
more accounts . . . using less equipment, less stationery. Following _lessness, mistakes, and fraud. You have a photo- 
the Recordak Single Posting System, they post only to a state- graphically accurate and complete history of your 
ment which serves as a ledger during the month. Then it is activity on compact rolls of microfilm which can’t 
microfilmed—for the bank’s record—and sent to the depositor be altered without detection . . . which can be 

with the cancelled checks which were photographed before. vault-stored, if you wish. 


In addition—the Recordak Junior Microfilmer speeds up service at your teller windows 
... eliminates description of incoming checks on deposit slips. Also, it increases 
depositor-good will... allows you to answer questions quickly . . . provide facsimiles 
of lost or misplaced cancelled checks. (And should your own transit letters go astray, 
Recordak will produce facsimiles promptly, without charge.) 


economecally 


How many checks does your bank process a day? A look at the 
following table shows how economically you can record them 
with the Recordak Junior Microfilmer. (Cost includes machine 
rental, film, and film processing.) 

Number of checks 

microfilmed per day 500—1000—1500 


Approximate cost for 


microfilming fronts only. ......... $.85 — — 1.40 


Approximate cost for 
microfilming fronts and backs....... 110 — 1.65 —2.15 


The microfilming job itself can be done by any clerk—as part 
ofher daily routine. (The fronts and backs of 1500 checks can 
be recorded in an hour’s time.) 


Write today for complete details on the Recordak Junior 

Microfilmer—the versatile worker now cutting costs in thou- 

sands of banks. And remember you can have one installed in 

your own bank at a rental cost of just $18 per month. Recordak 

Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), | 

350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “‘Recordak” is a trade-mark 


INTEREST BEFORE MATURITY 


Uniess note provides otherwise, debtor may pay 
it before maturity with interest only to date of 
prepayment. 

Louisiana’s Supreme Court has 
held that a note providing merely 
for payments of principal and in- 
terest to be due on or before the 
fifth day of each succeeding month 
until payment has been made in full 
may be prepaid with accrued interest 
only. 

There is a division of authorities, 
said the court, but “the weight of 
jurisprudence” is to the effect that 
the use of the words “on or before,” 
with no stipulation prohibiting pre- 
payment, gives the debtor the priv- 
ilege of paying the principal with 
accrued interest at any time he sees 
fit prior to maturity, and the debtor 
in such a situation does not have to 
pay interest for the full term of the 
note. In other words, said the court, 
“... the debtor may well defend him- 
self against paying before the ex- 
piration of the term; but the cred- 
itor may not defend himself against 
receiving if the debtor wishes to pay, 
unless it should appear from the 
circumstances that the time of pay- 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Interest Before and After Maturity—For ged Checks 


ment was agreed upon in favor of 
the creditor as well as in favor of 
the debtor.” State ex rel. Elliott v. 
Ratzburg, 40 So.2d 395. Paton’s 
Digest, Interest and Usury §7. 


INTEREST AFTER MATURITY 


When contract rate applies ‘‘until maturity," 
statutory rate applies thereafter. 


When a note provides for payment 
of a certain rate of interest “until 
maturity” but is silent on the rate 
to be paid thereafter, the U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 
cuit has held that the current 
statutory rate applies from ma- 
turity until final payment. 

The situation, said the court, is 
different from that where parties 
contract for a specified rate of in- 
terest and, though specifying a date 
when the money is due and payable, 
make no express statement that this 
rate is to continue after maturity. 
In such a case, said the court, the 
Massachusetts courts would rule 
that there is an implied contract be- 
tween the parties to continue the 
contract rate after maturity. 

However, by providing for the 


1950 Legislative Sessions 


I. Regular Sessions: 

A. Annual general sessions: 
1. Massachusetts 
2. New Jersey 
3. New York 
4. Rhode Island 
5. South Carolina 

B. Annual sessions with limited 

powers: 

1. California* 
2. Maryland; 

C. Biennial general sessions: 
1. Kentucky 


2. Louisiana 
3. Mississippi 
4. Virginia 
D. 1949 biennial general session 
still meeting: 
1. Georgia 


Il. Special sessions called thus far: 
A. Idaho 
B. Maine 
C. Michigan 
D. South Dakota 
E. Texas 


* Sessions meeting in even years limited to consideration of emergency 
measures, budget, revenue acts, constitutional amendments, city and 
county charters and calling of elections. General sessions are held 


in odd years. 


+ Sessions meeting in even years limited to consideration of financial 
matters of state government, acute emergency measures and legisla- 
tion in the general public welfare. No subject limitation in odd years. 


contract rate “until maturity,” said 
the court, the parties “have ex. 
pressly provided not only the begin- 
ning but also the terminating of the 
period during which the interest 
rate specified in the contract is to be 
effective.’”’ Hence, there is no room 
for implying any agreement to con- 
tinue the contract rate after matu- 
rity. There being thus no provision, 
express or implied, as to the rate 
after maturity, the Massachusetts 
statute providing for 6 percent in- 
terest in the absence of contract 
shall be invoked, said the court. In 
re Plymold Corp., 178 F. 2d 325. 
Paton’s Digest, Interest and Usury 
§5:3. 


FORGED CHECK 
Literacy Not a Requisite of Forgery 


One Glenis Carter had a bank ac- 
count. He couldn’t write his own 
name, but this was not much handi- 
cap because in the first four years he 
had the account he never drew any 
check on it, and, when he eventually 
did decide to take all of his money 
out of the bank, he discovered that 
someone else had gotten to it first. 

The someone else turned out to be 
his illiterate half brother Austin, 
who had gone to the bank and told 
the assistant cashier that he was 
Glenis and wanted to withdraw $320. 

The assistant cashier, believing 
that he was indeed Glenis and know- 
ing that Glenis could not write, drew 
the check for him, witnessed the 
mark that he put there as the mark 
ot Glenis, and paid him the money. 

And then Austin found that his 
own illiteracy was no handicap to 
Kentucky’s Court of Appeals in find- 
ing him guilty of forging Glenis’ 
mark, despite his contention that 
since neither he nor Glenis could 
write it was impossible for him to 
commit a forgery by drawing 0 
Glenis’ account. Carter v. Common- 
wealth, 223 S.W. 2d 900. 
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CH TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
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REPORTS 


@ Procurement, with its Bids, Contract Clauses, Labor Requirements, Contract 
Regulations—Settlement, with its Performance Costs, Price Adjustments, Pay- 
ments, Supporting Vouchers, Appeal Procedures, Judicial Review—Modif- 
cation, whether by Supplemental Agreement, Change Orders, Extras Orders 
—Vinson Act Profit Limitations—Renegotiation (including listing of all Renegoti- 
able Prime Contracts) ... 


@ Each issue of CCH’s Government Contracts Reports dispatches to sub- 
scribers the last-minute details of these and all other pertinent developments 
affecting the important and highly technical field of law relating to doing busi- 
ness with the federal government. Coverage includes the basic federal statutes, 
pertinent emergency laws, executive orders, regulations, official rulings, court 
decisions, directives, rules, and instructions issued under them. 


@ Supplementary editorial notes covering the history of the law provisions, 
excerpts from Congressional Committee reports which show legislative intent, 
and decisions of the administrative authorities and the courts are a helpful 
part of the reporting on the laws. 


®@ Current decisions of the federal courts, including the Court of Claims, and 
the renegotiation decisions of the Tax Court are sped to subscribers, indexed 
and listed by name for immediate use. 


@ Actually, if it is “government contracts law and regulations,” it is reported 
swiftly, fully, accurately in the informative, continuing issues of this vigilant 
and faithful observer of the changing scene. 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING HOUSE; ING, 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


CHICAGO 1 New YorK 1 WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN Ave, Empire State BLOG, MuNsey BLDG. 
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. YOUR CLIENTS’ BIGGEST FOREIGN MARKET 


Measure it as you will . . . you'll 
find the largest single U. S. cus- 
tomer just across the border .. . 
in Canada! 

Consider the figures: Annual 
imports, topping $2% billion .. . 
exports, over $3 billion . . . gross 
national product, $16 billion. 

Consider the future: The active 
oil fields in Western Canada... 
the vast mineral deposits of the 
North-east . . . the many other 
sources of supply . . . the fruitful 
markets provided by a North 
American standard of living. 

Out of century-long experience, 
nation-wide knowledge, the B of 
M will answer your specific ques- 
tions, or those of your clients, 


about Canada . . . about tariffs, 
labor conditions, and plant sites 
... about freight rates, taxation, 
import-export or exchange regu- 
lations. 

So if you have expansion- 
minded talk Canada 


with us. Your enquiries will re- 


clients, 


ceive a prompt and reliable an- 
swer from any of our U. S. offices 
or from our Business Develop- 
ment Department in Montreal. 
* * 
Your Free Copy is Waiting For You 
For your expansion-planning clients, you'll 


want this handy, compact 


word-picture of the new 
Canada. It’s yours for 
the asking. Simply write 
on your letterhead for 


booklet B-51. 


MY DANE Bank or MonrTREAL.. 


TO A MILLION CAMADIANS 


Canada’s First Bank 
In Canada since 1817... In U.S. since 1859 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
RESOURCES EXCEED CHICAGO--------- 27 S. La Salle Street 
$2 BILLION SAN FRANCISCO - - - - 333 California Street 


Promoting 

U. S.- Canadian § 
Trade 

for 132 Years 


LONDON City Office - 
West End Office - 


- + + 47 Threadneedle St., E.C. 2 
- 9 Waterloo Place, S. W.1 


Over 500 Branches Canada 


1950 Bank 


Equipment 


ee who attended the Mid- 
winter Trust Conference of the 
American Bankers Association in 
New York early in February had an 
opportunity to see the 1950 offer- 
ings of several equipment manufac- 
turers. Machines — new, restyled, 
improved—emphasized the continu- 
ing progress of research and engi- 
neering in developing mechanical 
aids to the banking business. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany exhibited a completely new 
piece of equipment that takes every 
step needed to complete a savings 
transaction at the teller’s window. 
Designed as an accounting machine, 
it is adaptable to both the dual and 
the unit systems; a slight adjust- 
ment sets up the automatic facilities 
for either. Handling unit plan trans- 
actions, the machine posts passbook 
and ledger, and provides a journal 
proof. Adjusted for the dual plan, 
it posts the passbook and validates 
the deposit or withdrawal ticket. 
The machine represents many years 
of engineering. 

A new method of producing, ad- 
dressing and reconciling punched- 
card documents such as checks, no- 
tices, tax reports and stockholders 
lists is available in a machine that 
combines operations of the Elliott 
punched-card controlled addressing 
machine with Remington Rand 
punched-card tabulating equipment. 
Positive matching of each card with 
the corréct addressing stencil as- 
sures accuracy and high speed. The 
equipment selects the proper ad- 
dressing stencil and proves the se- 
lection by comparing stencil and 
punched card before addressing and 
signing the check. As applied to 
stock transfer operations, it pro- 
vides completely automatic agree- 
ment of stock transfer ledger and 
register, punched balance cards, 
punched-card dividend checks and 
addressing stencil, and all allied 
records and reports. Correct checks 
are turned out, signed, at the rate 
of 6,000 an hour. 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


PR in New Jersey 


The New Jersey Bankers Associa- 
tion has established a School of Pub- 
lic Relations at Princeton Univer- 
sity. Limited in the beginning to 100 
pankers, the school is planned as a 
two-year course, with extension 
work during the period between 
campus sessions. The first session 
was held in mid-February. 

The first year’s program dealt 
mainly with public relations funda- 
mentals, while the second year will 
make use of case studies and indi- 
vidual bank problems. 

Several leading authorities on 
public relations acted as instructors 
at the first on-campus meeting of 
the school. 

The following bankers are mem- 
bers of the school administrative 
committee: Jonas W. Swenson, 
chairman, Howard Savings Institu- 
tion, Newark; Gerard F. Brill, The 
Trust Company of New Jersey, Jer- 
sey City; Peter De Leeuw, Jr., First 
National Bank, Garfield; William C. 
Kline, Jr., Guarantee Bank & Trust 
Company, Atlantic City; Oscar T. 
Storch, First National Bank, Bloom- 
ingdale. 


Pennsylvania Conference 


That banks must build ever in- 
creasing good will in order to main- 
tain the banking system in the face 
of threats to free enterprise, and 
that any public relations program 
must stem from top management 
were two of the basic facts devel- 
oped at the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association’s public relations con- 
ference late in January. 

The meeting, held in Harrisburg, 
attracted nearly 400 members of the 
PBA, including approximately 85 
bank presidents. Talks ranged from 
the over-all public relations picture 
to the details of actual public rela- 
tions methods now in use by banks. 
Each one was followed by a brief 
discussion period. The program con- 
sumed an entire day, including a 
luncheon. 

After a welcome by Norman T. 
Hayes, president of the PBA and 
vice-president, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, and an outline of the 
meeting’s purpose by Curtis D. 
Thomas, chairman of the conference 


March 1950 


committee and executive vice-presi- 
dent, Miners Savings Bank, Pittston, 
the audience heard three talks: 
“Banks Must Have Good Public 
Relations,” by Dale Brown, assis- 
tant vice-president, National City 
Bank of Cleveland and former presi- 
dent of the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association; “Public Relations 
Program of a Small Bank,” by 
Julius J. Spindler, president, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Highland, 


Illinois; and “If I Were a Banker in 
a Medium-Sized Town,” by Clinton 
Axford, editor of The American 
Banker. 

There followed a panel discussion 
on “Good Public Relations and How 
a Program Can Be Made to Work.” 
Panel chairman was John D. Bainer, 
president, Merchants National Bank 
and Trust Company, Meadville, and 
members were John Kinneman, Jr., 
vice-president, Peoples First Na- 


The opportunity to be of 


service to bankers and 
their friends is always 


welcomed by 


tie FIFTH [HIRD |JNION [RUST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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What would it cost to replace 
your records and books? 


(Files, accounts, ledgers, blueprints, 
abstracts, library, inventory, etc.) 


Based on Claim File No. 96B8785 of the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company. On September 10 
the office of our warehouse was damaged by fire, 
resulting in a $28,000 loss to building, machinery 
and equipment. This was in line with our estimate of 
value when the insurance was bought. However, we 
were certainly in for a surprise when we began to 
figure the cost of replacing blueprints, inventory 
records, etc.! Our first guess was around $5000, and 
this price went up every day until now we know that 
the records destroyed could not be replaced for 
$40,000. We had $25,000 Valuable Papers Insurance, 
which we thought more than enough, and yet this fire 
destroyed only a small part of our records. We 
appreciate very much the way Hartford handled this 
claim and the promptness with which we were paid. 


Most business and professional men need Valuable Papers Insur- 
ance. This covers replacement cost, not only against fire but against 
loss due to explosion, windstorm, theft and most other causes. 


Write for a sample policy or see your Hartford agent or insurance 
broker who will gladly furnish details of this low-cost, broad pro- 
tection. In over 5000 communities you can secure the name and 
address of the nearest Hartford agent quickly by calling Western 
Union and asking for “Operator 25”. 


HARTFORD 


ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT YOU'LL DO WELL WITH THE HARTFORD 


tional Bank, Pittsburgh; Frank 
Stemple, executive vice-president, 
First National Bank, Scranton; 
M. H. Baker, president, First ang 
Farmers National Bank, Montrose; 
and Granville S. Morgan, assistant 
vice-president, Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society. 

A surprise feature of the program 
—and one that brought down the 
house—was a talk by George Stam- 
ford, former bank guard of the 
Peoples First National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, where he is now a mem- 
ber of the bank’s new business de- 
partment. His summary of good 
public relations might well keynote 
any conference on the _ subject, 
“Nothing in the most expensive bank 
building,” he said, “can take the 
place of the smile with which we 
meet people.” 

Guest of honor at the luncheon 
was Pennsylvania Secretary of 
Banking D. Emmert Brumbaugh. 


Hoosier PR 


The Indiana Bankers Association 
has distributed to its membership a 
research project on Indiana bank 
public relations. 

The pamphlet, entitled A Study 
of Indiana Bank Public Relations 
Programs, was prepared by Robert 


| H. Myers as his thesis for the degree, 


Master of Business Administration, 


| in the School of Business of Indiana 


University. 

Mr. Myers is the son of Robert H. 
Myers, who recently retired as vice- 
president of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank and Merchants Trust 
Company, Muncie. 

The Indiana Bankers Association 
and the School of Business of Indi- 
ana University have cooperated on 


| several research projects which have 


covered such subjects as Indiana 
banking developments from 1916 to 
1936, principal bank earning assets, 
loans and investments, personnel ad- 
ministration in banking, and reports 
of the association’s research commit- 
tee. Banker Myers headed the orig- 
inal research program of the asso- 
ciation and was actively connected 
with a number of the above men- 
tioned studies. 

The author of this latest study is 
now assistant professor of market- 
ing in the School of Business Admin- 
istration at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


SE 


Early to bed and early to rise 
means you're on a five-day week. 


BANKING 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Firms using our Field Warehouse Service repre- 
sent a cross section of American business .. . 5% 
are rated in the A’s, 4% in the B’s, 9% in the C’s., 
10% in the D’s, 26% E to M and the 46% not 
rated includes many substantial concerns. Our 
Field Warehouse Service enables banks to lend 
where accommodation in excess of open-line limit 
is indicated . . . Warehouse Receipt Loans against 
inventory. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. « 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. « 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. « Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. Cc. 
173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. « Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank 
Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. « Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., 
Jachooaiile 2, Fla. « 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. « 39-45 No. Third 
St., Memphis 3, Tenn. ¢ 2511 S. W. 24 Court, Miami 33, Fla. « 404 St. Charles St., 


New Orleans 12, La. « 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * 425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. « 235 Montgomery St., 


San Francisco 4, Calif. « University Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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BANKING NEWS 


“Customer Relations,” 6th Book in A. B. A. 
Public Relations Series, Is Now Available 


Customer Relations, the 
sixth booklet in the American 
Bankers Association’s Public 
Relations Series, will be sent 
to 6,200 bank subscribers 
around the first week in 
March, according to J. Lewell 
Lafferty, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Public Relations 
Council and vice-president, 
Republic National Bank, 
Dallas. The Customer and 
Personnel Relations Depart- 
ment of the Association, 
headed by Deputy Manager 
William Powers, cooperated 
with the Council in the prep- 
aration of the manual. 

The entire Public Relations 
Series is being developed un- 
der the general supervision of 
John B. Mack, A.B.A. deputy 
manager and director of the 
Public Relations Council and 
of Advertising. 


Improved Services 


This manual is designed to 
develop improved bank ser- 
vices for customers through 
employee training. It leads 
off with an explanation of the 
bank’s relationships to the 
community, stating: 

“In order to help your com- 
munity obtain greater pros- 
perity, your bank must do 
more than have available ser- 
vices and funds. It must be 
alert to opportunities for put- 
ting these services and funds 
to work for the benefit of the 
community. Being alert to 
these opportunities will open 
up many avenues for obtain- 
ing new business. With this 
new business will come in- 
creased earnings for distribu- 
tion to stockholders, manage- 
ment, and staff.” 

The Customer Relations 
booklet ties in with Personnel 
Relations, the fourth booklet 
in this series, and emphasizes | 
the indispensable role of the | 


staff in building customer 
goodwill. 

The booklet discusses the 
essential elements that enter 
into the building of staff con- 
ferences to develop employee 
awareness of individual re- 
sponsibility in creating good- 
will for banks. It also out- 
lines material to be covered 
in 10 staff sessions. 


Course Outline 


Among the points men- 
tioned for consideration when 
setting up staff conferences 
are: The leader, size of 
groups, time, length, and fre- 
quency of meetings, introduc- 


tion of the program to the | 
in | 


staff, and the manner 
which the leaders conduct the 
sessions. 

The concluding section of 
the manual is devoted to 10 
topical outlines which it sug- 
gests be developed at the staff 
sessions, as follows: 
ting Along With the Public; 
(2) Know Your Bank; (3) 
Working Together; (4) Ex- 
plaining Services and 
Charges; (5) Overcoming 
Objections; (6) Technique of 
Saying “No”; (7) Handling 
Complaints; (8) New Busi- 
ness From Old Customers; 
(9) Getting New Customers; 
and (10) On the Dotted Line 
(developing new customers). 

The layout and design of 
the Customer Relations book- 
let follows the genera] pat- 
tern of the earlier booklets, 
namely, Planned Public Re- 
lations; There’s News in 
Your Bank; Your Bank’s Ad- 
vertising; Personnel Rela- 
tions; and Your Bank’s Rela- 
tions With Schools. It is 
produced in color, illustrated 
with photographs and pen 
sketches, and is easy to read 


because of a generous amount | 


of display type. 


(1) Get- 


* 1.B. Holds Third 
Annual Correspondent 
Examiners Conference 


Eleven out of 15 of the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing’s correspondent exam- 
iners and several of the In- 
| stitute’s national officers 
attended the third annual 
Correspondent Examiners 
Conference in New York last 
month, according to Leroy 
Lewis, national educational 
director. 

The examiners’ explored 
the national officers problems 
arising in connection with 
grading, course material, and 
the time element in returning 
papers, with a view to sim- 
plifying and further systema- 
tizing procedures, 

Since the inception of the 
conference two years ago, 
progress has been made, Mr. 

said, in improving 
exercises, grading 


Lewis 

practical 

and comments on _ papers, 
final examinations, service to 


students, appraisal of mate- 
rial, publicity given to qual- 
ity of examination, and 
adaptation of material to 
FDIC needs. Steps are under 
consideration to adapt mate- 
rial to the specific needs of 
the national bank and Fed- 
eral Reserve examiners. 

The American Institute of 
Banking has 1,600 correspon- 
dent students, a great many 
of whom are FDIC, Federal 
Reserve, and national bank 
examiners. 

Institute correspondent ex- 
aminers at the conference 
were: George E. Dutton, Jr., 
assistant trust officer, Equit- 
able Trust Company, Wil- 
mington, Del.; David C. Kirk, 
assistant secretary-treasurer, 
Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.; Mel- 
ville M. Parker, cashier, The 
First National Bank, Leb- 
anon, Pa.; Edward L. Pierce, 
assistant vice-president, Na- 


| tional City Bank of New | 


Bank Research Skills 
Will Be Studied By 
A.B. A. Research Group 


Study Will Be Basis of 
Facts and Figures Guide 


A study will be undertaken 
shortly by the Research 
Council of the American 
Bankers Association to 
termine how banks use facts 
and figures. The Council will 
attempt to discover what 
steps are taken by banks to 
analyze and utilize informa- 
tion that comes to them 
either from outside sources 
or is developed in their own 
internal operations. The 
study will also include a 
check of bank publications 
and their contents. 

Dwight W. Michener, di- 
rector of research of the 
Chase National Bank of New 
York, heads the special sub- 
committee of the Council that 
is handling the details of this 
project. Henry A. Theis, 
president, Citizens National 
Bank & Trust Co., Engle- 
wood, N. J., is chairman of 
the Research Council. 

“The study will cover a 
wide field,” said Mr. Mich- 
ener, “including an appraisal 
of methods used by individual 
banks in analyzing local busi- 
ness conditions, markets, and 
other factors that affect com- 
munity and bank progress. 

This study will be the nv- 
cleus of a brief manual which 
the Council will publish to 
guide banks in analyzing and 
utilizing facts and figures 
which have a bearing on their 
usefulness to the community 
and in shaping their operat- 
ing procedures and policy. 


York; Percy B. Menagh, 

executive secretary, Savings 

Banks’ Association of New 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 


A drawing from Customer Relations illustrating the importance of every employee in helping the bank guide its community 
to prosperity 
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“Present Day Banking” 
Reviews Developments, 
Outlook in 1949-1950 


Copy of New Issue Sent 
To Each Member Bank 


Present Day Banking 1950, 
which provides a comprehen- 
sive summary of banking 
and economic developments 
during 1949 and the outlook 
for 1950, was recently pub- 
lished by the American Bank- 
ers Association. This book, a 
companion piece to earlier 
editions, was compiled large- 
ly by members of the head- 
quarters staff of the A.B.A. 
and was edited by William R. 
Kuhns and the staff of 
BANKING. A copy is being 
sent to every A.B.A. member 
bank and comments are in- 
vited. 

This new 450-page book 
has 14 chapters deveted to: 
The Year and The Outlook, 
Credit, Investments, Legisla- 
tion and Taxation, Public Re- 
lations, Banking Education, 
Operations and Management, 
Insurance and Protection, 
Savings Services, Trust Ser- 
vices, State Banks, National 
Banks, State Bankers Asso- 
ciations, and Organization. 


Picture Section 

The volume also contains a 
24-page picture section in- 
cluding photographs taken at 
the A.B.A.’s national conven- 
tion in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, last fall and at the 
national convention of the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing, in Portland, Oregon, in 
June. Another section of the 
book is devoted to a list of 
bankers who are members of 
the committees, commissions, 
and councils which constitute . 
the working machinery of the 
Association. 

In a foreword to Present 
Day Banking 1950, Harold 
Stonier, executive manager 
of the A.B.A., says: “The 
three books of this type pub- 
lished by the Association 
since the war have had the 
same broad purpose of pro- 
viding a word picture of con- 
temporary banking, but the 
method of reaching the ob- 
jective has been quite dif- 
ferent. 

“In Present Day Banking 
1950 we try to assemble in 
one place, between the covers 
of a moderately sized book, 
two things—(1) the high- 
lights of bank history, think- 
mg, and experience during 
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Departmental 
Conference Leaders 
Named by J. K. Ewart 


Leaders for the five de- 
partmental conferences, cov- 
ering various phases of bank 
operations and functions, to 
be held as part of the Golden 
Anniversary Convention of 
the American Institute of 
Banking in Minneapolis, 
Minn., next June 11-16, have 
been announced by J. Kaye 
Ewart, chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee. Mr. Ewart 
is vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington. 

The departmental confer- 
ences are a traditional part 
of the convention program 
of the Institute. Garnett A. 
Carter, vice-president of The 
Fulton National Bank, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., is chairman of the 
Departmental Conference 
Committee. 


* The Leaders 
BANK MANAGEMENT AND 
OPERATIONS CONFERENCE: H. 
Waldo Graff, vice-president, 
American National Bank of 
Beaumont, Beaumont, Texas. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
AND ADVERTISING CONFER- 
ENCE: David L. Colby, vice- 
president, The Boatmen’s 
National Bank of St. Louis. 


CREDITS CONFERENCE: J. 
Vincent O’Neill, executive 
vice-president, Mercantile 
National Bank of Chicago. 


SAVINGS AND MORTGAGE 
CONFERENCE: George O. No- 
dyne, vice-president, East 
River Savings Bank, New 
York. 


TRUST BUSINESS AND IN- 
VESTMENTS CONFERENCE: S. 
J. Kryzsko, president, The 
Winona National and Sav- 
ings Bank, Winona, Minn. 


the Association year; and 
(2) directions guiding read- 
ers to. the place where de- 
sired information can be 
found. Some of the basic 
data in previous volumes are 
not repeated in this one. 

“So this is essentially a ref- 
erence work with the process 
made as easy, readable, and 
practical as possible. It is 
a moving panorama of pres- 
ent-day banking which should 
prove interesting to its real 
authors—the bankers of the 
country whose cooperative 
policies and activities of the 
year largely determined the 
content.” 


Allan Sproul, president, Federal Reserve Bank, New York, 

receives the Honorary Membership Award of New York Chap- 

ter, A.I.B., at its 46th annual banquet, presented by Chapter 

President John W. Arthur, Jr., right. Mr. Sproul was the 
guest speaker 


New A.B.A. Members 


Twenty-four banks in 15 
states became members of 


the American Bankers Asso- | 


ciation during January, ac- 
cording to T. J. O’Brien, 
chairman of the Association’s 
Organization Committee. 
The new members are: 
CALIFORNIA: American 


Trust Company, Santa Clara | 


Office, Santa Clara. 

FLORIDA: 
change Bank, Hastings.* 

GEoRGIA: Pulaski Banking 
Company, Hawkinsville.* 

INDIANA: Bargersville 
State Bank, Bargersville; and 
Goodland State Bank, Good- 
land. 

Iowa: Ashton State Bank, 
Ashton; Corwith State Bank, 
Corwith; and Producers Sav- 
ings Bank, Green Mountain. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Spring- 
field Institution for Savings, 
Forest Park Office, Spring- 
field. 

NEBRASKA: State Bank of 
Chester, Chester*; Corn 
Growers State Bank, Mur- 
dock*; and Nebraska State 
Bank, Western. 

New York: Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Brooklyn, 
Myrtle Avenue Branch, 
Brooklyn*; and Farmers and 
Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Lockport. 

On10: .First National 
Bank, New Holland; and 
Cugnet Savings Bank, Wayne 
Office, Wayne.* 

OREGON: Gresham State 
Bank, Gresham*, and North 
Lincoln Bank of Taft, Ocean- 
lake Branch, Oceanlake. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Allentown 
National Bank, 19 Street 
Branch, Allentown.* 

SouTH CAROLINA: Bank of 
Clinton, Clinton. 

Texas: First State Bank, 
El Paso. 


Hastings Ex- | 


VIRGINIA: Bank of Vir- 
ginia, Fourth and Grace 
Streets Branch, Richmond. 

WASHINGTON: Lewis Coun- 
ty State Bank, Centralia*; 
and Grant County State 
Bank of Ephrata, Soap Lake 
Branch, Soap Lake.* 


* Newly organized institu- 
tions. 


A.1.B. Examiners 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


Jersey, Newark; Frank Nu- 
gent, Assistant Chief Na- 
tional Bank Examiner, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Edward H. De- 
Hority, assistant chief, Divi- 
sion of Examination, FDIC, 
Washington; Dr. Willard E. 
Atkins, chairman of depart- 
ment and Professor of Eco- 
nomics, New York Univer- 
sity; Arthur E. Kroner, as- 
sistant vice-president, East 
River Savings Bank, New 
York; F. W. Ohmes, trust 
officer, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, New York; 
and Raymond J. O’Rourke, 
assistant vice-president, La- 
fayette National Bank, 
Brooklyn. 

National officers of the In- 
stitute present at the con- 
ference, in addition to Mr. 
Lewis, were: National Presi- 
dent Hartwell F. Taylor, who 
is assistant vice-president, 
The Bank of Virginia, Rich- 
mond; Vice-President J. Kaye 
Ewart, who is vice-president, 
National Bank of Washing- 
ton, Tacoma; Secretary Floyd 
W. Larson; Associate Secre- 
tary Robert C. Rutherford; 
and Assistant to Educational 
Director Marion Turner. 

Also attending from the 
national office were Mrs. 
Dorothea S. Barbone, super- 
visor of the Correspondence 
Study Department, and Lila 
Barrows, editorial assistant. 
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Advance registrations for 
the Savings and Mortgage 
Conference of the American 
Bankers Association in New 
York on March 13 and 14 in- 
dicate that close to 1,000 
bankers will attend to hear 
leading authorities discuss 
recent developments and the 
future outlook in the savings 
and mortgage field, according | been 
to announcement by Rowland 
R. McElvare, president of the 
Association’s Savings and 
Mortgage Division. 

The practice of having 
staff experts available during 
the conference for consulta- 
tion purposes will again be 
followed. Appointments may 
be arranged in advance by 
making use of a special form 
which has been sent to sav- 
ings banks and commercial 
banks with savings depart- 
ments, or by letter to the 
Savings and Mortgage Di- 
vision. 

Speakers, other than those 
announced in February: 

E. A. Mattison, executive 
vice-president, Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A., San 
Francisco, who is to speak in 
place of W. J. Braunsch- 
weiger, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles office 
of the Bank of America, at 
the first session of the con- 
ference on March 13. The 
topic of Mr. Mattison’s talk | 


Everyone.” 
Louis 


Savings 


Expect 1,000 Bankers at New York Savings- 
Mortgage Conference; Additional Speakers 


will be “Banking Service for 


Finger, 
dent and treasurer, Andover 


Mass., will also speak at the 
opening session on Monday. 
His topic will be the “Elimi- 
nation of Deposit and With- 
drawal Slips.” “This plan has 
in operation 
branch of the Andover Sav- 
ings Bank for a year, 
Mr. McElvare, “and so Mr. 
Finger is well qualified to 
discuss the pros and cons of 
this very controversial devei- 
opment in this field.” 

John Adikes, president, 
Jamaica Savings Bank, Ja- 
maica, N. Y., will speak on 
the “Importance of Construc- 
tion Loans in Building Mort- 
gage Portfolios.’ 


Louis Finger 


American Bankers Association 


Mar. 13-14 Annual Savings and Mortgage Conference, 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 

Mar. 27-29 National Consumer Instalment Credit Con- 
ference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Apr. 23-25 Executive Council, French Lick. Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 

June 11-16 50th Anniversary Convention, A.I.B., Ni- 
collet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

June 19- The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 

July 1 University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Sept. 24-27 Diamond Anniversary Convention, New 

York, N. Y. 
State Associations 

Mar. 29-31 Florida, Belleview Biltmore Hotel, Belle- 
air 

Apr. 19-20 ~ pac General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
na 

Apr. 23-25 Louisiana, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 

May 3-5 Missouri, Hotel Statler, St. Louis 

May 8-10 North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 

May 10-11 Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

May 10-12 Kansas, Wichita 

May 10-12 New Jersey, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City 

Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

May 


Delaware, Wilmington 


G.S.B. Faculty Adds 
Four to 1950 Staff 


Four new appointments to 
the faculty of The Graduate 
School of Banking have been 
announced by Dr. 
Stonier, director of the G.S.B. 

New faculty members are: 
Edison H. Cramer, chief, Di- 
vision of Research and Sta- 
FDIC, Washington; 
Wesley Lindow, 
dent and economist, Irving 
Trust Co., New York; Everett 
D. Reese, president, Park Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, O.; and 
Brantley Watson, vice-presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

Although Mr. Reese and 
Mr. Watson are now mem- 
bers of the regular faculty, 
they have given guest lec- 
tures at the school during 
| previous sessions. 


tistics, 


CALENDAR 


May 


May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


Apr. 


Apr. 


May 
May 


John Adikes 


15-16 


15-16 
17-19 


18-19 
18-19 
19-20 
19-20 
21-23 
22-24 
23-24 
25-26 
25-27 


26-27 


10-11 


14-15 
4- 6 
11-13 


New Bank Ad Series 
Sells Americanism 


A new educational series of 
newspaper advertisements in 
ready-to-use mat form, tell- 
ing banking’s story with pic- 
torial charts and brief copy, 
has been announced by the 
Advertising Department of 
the American Bankers Asgo- 
ciation. 

The series consists of 52 
ads, eight of which are now 
available. The balance will 
be sent out on a schedule of 
four a month for one year. 

Important facts about mod- 
ern life in the United States 
will be covered, including 
data on bank services, indi- 
vidual thrift, family expendi- 
tures, buying trends, home 
building plans, the American 
standard of living, and other 
facets of the American way 
of life. 

Three new direct mail fold- 
ers have also been completed: 
“Loans: for Every Family 
Need,” a two-color illustrated 
job featuring personal, auto, 
repair, equipment, collateral, 
and mortgage loans, was 
the Department’s February 
folder. 

A safe deposit folder, “Any 
time of life is the right time 
for Safe Deposit Protection,” 
emphasizes protection for 
valuables at nominal rates. 

The third folder is a check 
list of advantages accruing 


Harold 


vice-presi- 


from checking accounts. 


Maryland, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 


Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 
Pennsylvania, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 
North Dakota, Dacotah Hotel, Grand Forks 
South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

California, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado 
Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
Alabama, Admiral Semmes, Mobile 

New Mexico, Alvarado Hotel, Albuquerque 
South Dakota, Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid 
City 


Other Organizations 


Mortgage Bankers Association, Eastern 
Mortgage Conference, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

Independent Bankers Association, Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, Ia. 

National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 
New York Safe Deposit Association, 
Queensbury Hotel, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 


A TIMELY SERVICE| 


| CORRESPONDENTS 


Today, more than ever before, 
banks throughout the country are finding an in- 
creasing need for expert advice and assistance in 
the management of their investment portfolios— 


as well as those of corporate customers. 


If you want your U. S. Government Securities 
personally reviewed—or a detailed analysis made 
of your entire portfolio—the Irving’s staff of in- 
vestment specialists is at your service. In addition 
to offering competent, impartial investment ad- 
vice, the Irving is prepared to execute your orders 


for any type of securities. 
We will welcome your inquiries. 
WituiaM N. Enstrom, 


Chairman of the Board 


Ricuarp H. West, 
President 


Domestic Banking Division 
Notan Harrican, 
Vice President in charge 


Capital Funds over $118,000,000 
Total Resources over $1,100,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A.B.A. and Trust Division heads talk things over during the get-acquainted hour. Left to right, President Remington, A.B.A. 
President F. Raymond Peterson, Trust Executive Committee Chairman White, Comptroller of the Currency Preston Delano, 
Secretary Seleeman, and A.B.A. Vice-president James E. Shelton 


Midwinter Trust Conference 


HIRTY-NINE states and four 
foreign nations repre- 
sented by 1,836 delegates to the 
31st Midwinter Trust Conference of 
the American Bankers Association 
in New York last month, according 
to Trust Division President John 
W. Remington. Canada, England, 
Bermuda, and Japan contributed 22 
trust men to the conference. 
Philippines Ambassador Carlos P. 
Romulo, president of the Fourth 
Session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, was the principal 
speaker at the New York Clearing 
House Luncheon. He spoke on the 
alternative to the extinction of 
civilization—the United Nations. S. 
Sloan Colt, chairman of the Clear- 
ing House Committee of the New 
York Clearing House and president 
of the Bankers Trust Company, ex- 
tended a welcome to the luncheon 


guests. Harold J. Gallagher, presi- 
dent, American Bar Association, 
New York, spoke informally on the 
improved relationships between 
members of the bar and bankers. 
Other conference sessions were ad- 
dressed by leading authorities in the 
trust field, by economists, and by 
members of the bar. Some princi- 
pal points taken from several of 
the addresses, and appearing be- 
low, indicate to some extent the 
completeness of the coverage of 
questions confronting trust men. 
All available speeches will be 
printed in full in the February and 
March issues of the Trust Bulletin. 
During the sessions, the presiding 
officer’s gavel passed from one Trust 
Division officer to the other. Secre- 
tary Merle E. Selecman opened the 
conference and was followed as pre- 
siding officer by Joseph W. White, 


chairman, Executive Committee, 
Trust Division, who is vice-presi- 
dent, Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis; Ray- 
mond H. Trott, vice-president, Trust 
Division and president, Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company, Provi- 
dence; Evans Woollen, Jr., past 
president of the A.B.A. and of the 
Trust Division, and chairman of the 
board, Fletcher Trust Company, In- 
dianapolis; and Mr. Remington, who 
is vice-president and trust officer, 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, New York. 


One and Only Alternative 
To Extinction 


Ambassador CARLOS P. ROMULO, Phil- 
ippine Islands, president of the Fourth 
Session, United Nations General 
Assembly. 

The new war, if it is fought, 


as it almost certainly will be, with 


Part of the audience during the first conference session 
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Some former A.B.A. and Trust Division heads. Left to right, R. M. Alton, vice-president, United States National Bank, Port- 
land; Evans Woollen, Jr., chairman, Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis; Joseph M. Dodge, president, The Detroit Bank; 
and Richard G. Stockton, acting president, Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, ‘Winston-Salem 


atomic, biological and hydrogen 
weapons, will—for the first time in 
history—be capable of snuffing out 
not only the lives of particular men 
and groups of people but all life. It 
threatens mankind not only with 
injury but with extinction. 

But is there an alternative? There 
is one-—the only one. It is the prin- 
ciple and the practice of co-existence. 
This is the principle upon which 
the United Nations stands. We of 
the United Nations believe that 
there is room enough in the world 
for all nations to live together in 
peace. We believe that conflicting 
and even contradictory systems of 
thought and ways of life can exist 
side by side under a mutually ac- 
ceptable mode of tolerance and ac- 
commodation. We do not believe 
that war is inevitable, or that war 
is necessary. We are convinced that 
war is obsolete as a means of set- 
tling international disputes; a new 
war can lead only to global destruc- 


tion and death. Only in peace can 
man continue to live at all on this 
planet. 


A Trust Department's 
Balance Sheet 

JOHN W. REMINGTON, president, 

A.B.A. Trust Division, and vice- 

president and trust officer, Lincoln 

Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, 

New York. 

Some of the most successful ways 
or “processes” by which we can de- 
velop team work (in the trust busi- 
ness) are: 

(1) Attendance at trust depart- 
ment staff or committee meetings of 
some officers from other depart- 
ments. 

(2) Attendance at credit meet- 
ings of an officer of the trust de- 
partment. 

(3) A new business development 
program in which trust department 
and banking department officers 
work closely together in an effort to 
produce profitable business for all. 


(4) Inclusion from time to time 
in weekly bulletins to all employees 
of interesting phases of trust busi- 
ness and its operation or description 
of trust services which can be 
offered to customers. 

(5) Adequate references in the 
president’s annual report to stock- 
holders and his report to directors 
of the scope and character of trust 
department activities. 


Government Monetary 
Policies 

F. RAYMOND PETERSON, president, 

American Bankers Association, and 

chairman of the board, First National 

Bank and Trust Company, Paterson, 

New Jersey. 

We cannot look with disinterest 
on this growing trend toward cen- 
tralized authority over the nation’s 
financial life. It is not so much a 
matter of the interests of banks 
and trust institutions. It is more a 
matter of our concern for the wel- 
fare of the public we serve. Few 


Center section of speakers’ dais at the Clearing House luncheon. Left to right, William R. Kuhns, editor of BANKING; Mr. 
Remington; Ambassador Romulo; Mr. Colt; and Mr. Gallagher 
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GET THE INSIDE STORY of 


TYPHOON 


Packaged Air Conditioners 


To get the real lowdown on air conditioners, 
you have to look behind the front. Ruggedly 
engineered, with all the latest advances in 
modern air conditioning, Typhoon spells smooth, 


quiet, long-run performance. From small offices 
to giant stores... from Maine to California... 
Typhoon units are on the job, delivering cool 
comfort at the lowest dollar cost per ton capac- 
ity. You'll find the practical answer to your air 
conditioning problem ‘in the wide range of 
Typhoon sizes—all the way from 17/2 to 20 tons. 
It's the unit that asks to be compared! 


@ More traffic,-higher sales 
@ Greater efficiency 


e@ Customers linger longer 
@ Lower absenteeism 

@ Cuts cleaning bills 

Outstrips competition 


@ Shuts out noise 
@ Zone control economy 


And, Typhoon Evaporative Condensers 
Save Water, (up to 95%) — 3 to 20 tons 


Write for “The Inside Story of 
Air Conditioning” to Dept. MBI * 


More than 40 years experience in air cooling 


1909 1950 


TYPHOON 


AIR CONDITIONING CO., INC. 
794 Union St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


groups of people are in a better position than trustmen 
to see the effect of the Government’s financial, fiscal, 
and monetary policies on a very large portion of the 
American people. The tremendous wartime growth of 
our debt-born inflation, continuing policies of deficit 
spending, and heavy taxation have all seriously afflicted 
a large part of our population living on fixed incomes, 


Trust Business in England 
R. W. JONES, manager, trustee department, Westminster 
Bank, Ltd., London, England. 

The most pressing problem of today is perhaps in- 
vestment and this is not merely a matter of seeking 
out a good-yielding security of stable character. There 
is, for example, the delicate task of so employing trust 
funds that life tenants get the benefit of the maximum 
yield therefrom, while the remaindermen—those even- 
tually entitled absolutely to the trust funds—are not 
impoverished by a shrinkage in the trust capital due 
to an attempt to get the highest possible yield regard- 


W. 
manager, trustee 
department, West- 
minster Bank, 
Ltd., London, 
speaking on 
“Trust Business 
in. England.’’ 
Austin W. Scott, 
professor, Har- 
vard Law School, 
at left 


less of stability of value. Indeed, it is not putting mat- 
ters too high to say that this constant weighing up of 
the respective claims of life tenant and remainderman 
constitutes a major problem in the administration of 
a trust over a lengthy period. 


Recent Trends in Trust Legislation 

AusTIN W. Scott, Professor of Law, Law School of 

Harvard University, Cambridge. 

The necessity for a larger income yield has led to the 
adoption in a great many states of several types of 
statutes. In 13 states, the legislatures have recently 
adopted the Prudent Man Rule as to trust investments. 
The restrictions which prevailed in states which had 
legal lists of trust investments or rules confining the 
trustee to bonds of limited types precluded trustees 
from investing in shares of stocks. Now an increasing 
number of states have adopted the Massachusetts rule, 
which has worked so well in that Commonwealth. In a 
number of other states, the legislatures, though not 
adopting the Prudent Man Rule, have recently liberal- 
ized the scope of trust investments considerably. 

In 32 states, statutes have been enacted permitting 
corporate trustees to maintain common trust funds. 
The use of such common trust funds has been so suc- 
cessful that the Federal Reserve Board has increased 
the amount which can be invested therein under its 
regulation. 

Other types of statutes governing investments of 
trust funds are those which permit trustees to invest 
in policies of life or endowment insurance or annuities, 
and those which permit the deposit of trust funds in 
savings banks. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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created to convey messages of tnportance 


The letters you write on your bank’s letterhead are often your chief contact with your 


important customers. It is good practice, therefore, to choose a letterhead paper that will 

reflect properly the prestige and character of your bank. That is good “public relations.” 
Cockletone Bond, as more and more business leaders find, has the heavy quality feel, 

lively crackle, clear, beautiful shade of white to lend dignity and impressiveness to business 


messages. Why. not examine this finer letterhead paper for yourself? The moderate cost of 


Cockletone Bond will surprise you. 


THE FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER EVER PRODUCED BY HAMMERMILL CRAFTSMEN 


If you need a printer who is ready and willing to supply your printing needs on Hammermill papers, call Western Union by 
number and ask ‘Operator 25’ for the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW... for Cockletone 


Bond portfolio containing specimens of : G Pm Hammermill Paper Company 

good modern letterhead design which you'll Bong : 1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 

find useful in appraising, improving or re- : Please send me — FREE—the Cockletone Bond 
designing your present business letterhead. | portfolio and sample book. 

We will also include a 
sample book of Cockle- 


| 
| 
tone Bond. | Position 


Name 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 


March 1950 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


Economic Developments 
Affecting Trust Investments 


DR. MARCUS NADLER, Professor of 
a New York University, New 
ork. 


The holder of bonds under con- 
ditions as they exist at present has 
been hit twice—by the high cost of 
living and by the continued low 
money rates... 

The present policy of the mone- 
tary authorities, which considers the 
stability of the Government bond 
market as an important cornerstone 


in the general economic stability of 
the country, is not likely to undergo 
a change. One may therefore take 
it for granted that in the foresee- 
able future the Federal Government 
will not be willing to offer more 
than a 2% percent coupon on long- 
term obligations and this in turn 
more or less sets a pattern for all 
other yields of high grade obliga- 
tions. Moreover, if pension plans 
administered by private trustees 
continue to broaden, the long-range 
outlook for money rates is rather 
for lower and not for higher 
rates... 


First in 


CANADA’S FIELDS | 


| possible to overestimate purely ma- 


The Royal Bank of Canada can answer your 


customers’ questions about Western Canada’s 


fabulous oil development whether they 


seek sound advice on establishing connections 


in Canada or other information relating 


to the oil business. 


The Royal Bank has had branches in 
Canada’s oil fields since the earliest days. 


Our branch in Turner Valley was opened in 


1928 — in Leduc, we opened just one day 


after the first producing well was completed— 


in Devon and Redwater, our branches 


opened last spring. So closely identified 
has this bank become with Canada’s oil 
development that it has become known as 
“Canada’s oil bank.” 


We do not provide information on oil securities 


Please address your enquiries to— 
E. B. Durham, Supervisor, 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
Calgary, Alberta 
CANADA’‘S “‘‘OIL’’ BANK 
See the Royal about Canada’s oil 


THE 
ROYAL 


Division President Remington speaking 

on “A Trust Department’s Balance 

Sheet.”’ The next speaker, A.B.A. Presi- 

dent Peterson, is seated at left. Brief ex- 

cerpts from speeches may be found on 
page 75 


| Looking Ahead at 


| 


| Our American Economy 


THOMAS W. PHELPS, assistant to the 
chairman of the board, Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Company, Inc., New York. 


In our efforts to be realistic, it is 


terialistic considerations in attempt- 
ing to peer into the future. In 
politics businessmen have erred by 
neglecting the first principle of 
salesmanship, which is to take the 
other fellow’s point of view. The 
businessman who decries our na- 
tional mania for security when he is 
all set in life, and does so on the 
ground that it will raise taxes and 
weaken our moral fibre, is just a 
poor salesman. 

My prediction is that the Ameri- 
can people will realize in time that 
we must all hang together or we 
shall all hang separately, that the 
magnitude of the job we shall un- 
dertake together will preclude a 
great depression for many years to 
come, and that competitive enter- 
prise will appear immeasurably 
stronger five or ten years from now 
than it is today. 


Mayo A. Shattuck, Haussermann, Davi- 
son and Shattuck, Boston, speaking on 
American Trusteeship?” Louis 
S. Headley, president, First Trust Com- 
pany of St. Paul, seated at left. For di- 
gest of talks turn to page 80 


57 Branches in Alberta, the “oil” province. Over 
730 branches in Canada, the West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America. New York, London, and 
Paris. Head Office, Montreal. 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,334,000,000 


BANK 


OF CANADA 


PHOTOS BY WEIMAN & LESTER 
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friendly 
property insurance 


company reports to 
the American people 


A company is more than a name, 


a building or a legal entity...it is people 


Behind The Home’s financial condition stand 
important human assets—the people who own 
this Company, the people who work with us and 
the people who are served by the Company. 

The Home is owned by many people. It serves 
many people—in all walks of life, in all parts of 
the country, in many other parts of the world. 
You or your neighbor. whether a policyholder 
or a stockholder. or a prospective one. are im- 
portant to The Home Insurance Company. 

Through its more than forty thousand repre- 
sentatives, The Home Insurance Company is 
today the leading insurance protector of Ameti- 
can homes and the homes of American industry. 
Its size and strength enable it to serve the 
smallest as well as the largest insurance need. 

For almost a hundred years. The Home has 
stood between property owners and the risk of 
sudden financial loss. The homes and business 
futures which have been restored are beyond 
estimate. Since the founding of the Company. 
Home policyholders have been reimbursed for 
more than a billion and a half dollars in finan- 
cial losses. 

Because The Home’s ‘business is to protect 
property values in which so many people are 
concerned, and because the loss of such values 
would affect the economy of the country, this 
statement of The Home’s financial condition may 
be of interest to the public. 


Sincerely, 


PRESIDENT 


Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1949 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies 
United States Government Bonds 

Other Bonds and Stocks 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company 
First Mortgage Loans 


Real Estate 


Agents’ Balances, Less Than 90 Days Due . 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses 


Other Admitted Assets 
Total Admitted 


LIABILITIES 


Assets . 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 


Liabilities Under Contracts with War Shipping 


Administration 
Reinsurance Reserves 


Other Liabilities . 


Total Liabilities Except Capital 


Capital 
Surplus. . 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders . 


Total 


*DECEMBER 31, 
1949 


$ 35.561,204.01 
110.418,558.10 
143.358,542.85 
7.690.736.20 
3,017.83 

4,477 ,325.36 
14,370,413.6: 
374,237.35 
1,891,094.14 
$318.145,129.49 


$146,128,831.00 
30,890,845.00 
13,900,000.00 


1,608,917.08 
1,191,579.00 
3.057,570.33 


$196,777,742.41 
-$ 20,000,000.00 
101.367,387.08 
. 121,367,387.08 
_$318,145,129.49 


* NOTES: Bonds carried at $5.376,605.79 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000.00 in 
the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been 


valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 


Association of Insur 


ance Commissioners. Assets and Liabilities in Canada have been adjusted to the 


basis of the free rate of exchange. 
tions for all bonds and stocks owned, the Total Admitted 


Based on December 


31, 1949 market quota- 


Assets would be increased 


to $319,766,705.54 and the policyholders’ surplus to $122,988,963.13. 


Directors 
Lewis L. Crarxe 
Banker 
Cuances G. Meven 
The Cord Meyer 
Company 
L. DeBosr 
Chairman, 
Union Dime 
Savings Bank 
Epwin A. 
Lawyer 
Grovce McANENY 
Vice Chairman, 
Wills & Trust 
Committee, 
Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company 
Guy Cary 
Lawyer 
V. 
President 
Harvey D. Gisson 
President, 
Manufacturers 
Trust Company 
Freperick B. ApaMs 
Chairman of 
Executive Committee, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co 


Rosert W. Dowiine 
President, 

City Investing Co. 
Georce Gunp 
President, 
Cleveland Trust Co. 


H. Herm 
President, 
Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. 


Cuarces A. Loucnin 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 


Ivan Escorr 
Vice President 
C. Stevenson NEWHALL 
Chairman of Board, 
Pennsylvania Co. 
of Philadelphia 
Percy C. Maperra, Jr. 
President, 
Land Title Bank 
& Trust Co. 

Eart G. Harrison 
Lawyer 
Cuampion McDowett Davis 
President, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co 


Warren S. Jounson 
President, 
Peoples Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. oj 
Wilmington, N.C. 
Rocer W. Basson 
Chairman of Board, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc 
Rosert B. Meyer 
The Cord Meyer 
Company 
Henry C. Brauniz 
President, 
Empire Trust 
Company 
Harsin K. Park 
President & 
Director, 

First National Bank 
of Columbus, Ga. 
Borxrin C. Waicnt 
Lawyer 
Leroy A. Lincotn 
President, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Parffer, 


lov Lee and T. J. Ross 


THE HOME « 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE * PROPERTY INSURANCE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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ESTATE PLANNING = 


The Future of Trusteeship 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


Mr. MACNEILL, a vice-president of the Irving Trust 
Company, New York, was on the program of the 31st 
Midwinter Trust Conference as leader of an estate plan- 
ning panel (see cut). Here he discusses other aspects 
of the trust business. 


HE 31st Midwinter Trust Conference of the Trust 

Division of the American Bankers Association 

brought approximately 1,900 delegates to the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York for the three days com- 
mencing February 6. The greatest concentration of 
speechmaking talent was on the subject of trust man- 
agement. Treatment was equally divided: half was 
philosophical and half was practical. 

For several years a “debate’”’ had been in the making. 
Should trustees shed the habiliments of Victorianism, 
dismiss the fear of surcharge and strike out boldly 
into areas beyond the pale of the Prudent Man Rule 
as it is commonly defined—into continuance of family 
businesses and even into dedication of risk capital to 
the development of new enterprises? Or should they 
remain traditionalist, trying the new but tentatively, 
gaining experience in the new by nibbles—or, in short, 
remain “conservative”? 

Mayo A. Shattuck, partner in the Boston law firm 
of Haussermann, Davison & Shattuck, had been the 
Jeremiah urging trustmen to repentance of backsliding, 
taking often an extreme goal with the professed hope 
of only halfway gaining it. In his address on the last 
morning of the conference, bearing the title ‘‘Whither 


A feature of the 3lst Mid-Winter Trust Conference in New 
York was a shop talk on estate planning led by Earl S. Mac- 
Neill. The panel: left to right, Robert A. Parish, assistant 
manager, Philadelphia agency, Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia; Mr. MacNeill; Joseph 
Trachtman, attorney, New York; and John L. Chapman, trust 
officer, City National Bank and Trust Company, Chicago 


WEIMAN & LESTER 


American Trusteeship?”, Mr. Shattuck expressed doubt 
about the wisdom of continuing, in the manner of a 
mock debate, what is of necessity an endless inquiry 
as to the direction trusteeship is moving or should 
move. Coming closer to the “center” than the “left,” 
Mr. Shattuck concluded his paper with these six recom. 
mendations: 

“First, I implore you to bear in mind that you are 
essentially professional persons and not tradesmen, 
Your aim cannot be to sell a profitable package at 
standard prices and in mass production. . . . A con. 
tinuance of your tendency to standardize your fees will 
. .. push you inexorably toward the dull and profitless 
viewpoint that you are essentially conservators. 

“Second, you must continue to take the lead... in 
asking for broad powers not only from your legislatures 
and courts but also from your grantors. But more 
important still, you must be prepared to use your pow: 
ers after you have received them. You must get over 
your almost subconscious preoccupation with surcharge. 
Years ago I told you that surcharge was chiefly: a 
bogey man... 

“Third, you must, if you seek to lead the modern 
business man to a solution of his problem, be bold and 
imaginative in your techniques. . . . You and I know 
that new and improved methods of account elassifica~ 
tion and review are badly needed... . 

“Fourth ... you must stop taking it for granted that 
a man wants his earning assets turned into bars of 
gold when he passes on... . ‘Only the productive can 
be free.’ ... There is heavy economic and social loss 
involved in dead-weight conservation. There is private 
and social disaster in liquidation. . 

“Fifth, be alive to your relations with the grantor’s 
family and with your professional brethren. . . . Your 
repugnance to co-trusteeship is a mistake. It has cost 
and is costing you friends. You should welcome it, 
even solicit it, under proper arrangements for division 
of compensation and, to some degree, of duties. . . 

“Finally, don’t let yourselves settle down in your 
thinking. In every case, make sure that you know what 
is in the mind of your client. Make certain that you 
aren’t formulating the banker’s idea of what is in his 
mind. You will find that what he wants is almost lit- 
erally an expression of the Prudent Man Rule, i.e, 
reasonable continuing yield, with reasoning correlative 
and somewhat subordinate attention to preservation 
of principal, and elasticity always under an alert 
fiduciary.” 

Opposite to Mayo Shattuck in the “debate” long had 
been Louis S. Headley, president of the First Trust 
Company of St. Paul, who on this occasion pursued 
his share of the inquiry into the “direction in which 
trusteeship is moving” with the conservatism of his 

(CONTINUED, ON PAGE 82) 
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SAVE TIME on WEST COAST ITEMS 


Airmail a// your western items to American Trust Company, San 
Francisco . . . At this strategic location, our Day-and-Night Transit 
operation will often save you 2 or 3 days... Our many offices and 


correspondents provide facilities for rapid collection... 


write for details. 


AMERICAN 


TRUST 
COMPANY 


BANKING 
Jince 1854 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Statement of Condition - December 31, 1949 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 374,736,073.31 
Bank Premises and Equipment 8,447,516.58 
Other Real Estate 1.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 

and Acceptances 4,246,604.76 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 4,928,188.35 
$992,288,273.96 


$183,386,540.19 
353,652,218.37 
49,768,927.31 
12,138,404.09 
983,800.00 


Total Resources 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits $937,432,332.12 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 4,656,880.86 
5,007,767.41 
5,248,892.02 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Other Liabilities 
Capital Stock 
Preferred $7,267,200.00 
Common $9,480,620.00 
16,747,820.00 
Surplus 17,044,090.83 
Undivided Profits 6,150,490.72 
Total Liabilities $992,288,273.96 


United States Government and other securities carried at $118,328,090.05 are pledged to secure U. S. Government Deposits, 
other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 
earlier utterances remaining un- 
diminished. 

He made it clear that he—and 
trustmen like him—were not con- 
cerned with safety of principal for 
the benefit of remote kin of the 
trust’s creator, but for safety of 
principal so that it might continue 
to provide dependable incame for the 
immediate beneficiaries of the trust. 
In fact, he turned the tables, rhe- 
torically, by pointing out that if 
gain in principal values is sought, it 
is gain that will benefit the ultimate 
and presumably remote distributees 
more markedly than it will benefit 
the “nearer and dearer” who may 
receive somewhat greater income 
but stand to see their income di- 
minished if the result of speculation 
should be loss. 

“TI would caution,’ Mr. Headley 
warned, “against attempting to lead 
trusteeship along the road of a new 
philosophy until we are sure where 
it ends. ... For five hundred years, 
men have used the trust device pri- 
marily to assure family security. 
One by one they have renounced 
every practice and investment not 
conducive to that objective. They 


sell your customers 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


have accepted money as the measure 
of security, not because it was ideal, 
but because there was none other. 
Attempts to compensate for fluctua- 
tions in the dollar by increasing the 
fund have involved risks which their 
purpose of security could not toler- 
ate, and they have been rejected. 
The method which has survived all 
others and is inseparably a part of 
trusteeship itself is conservation of 
a productive principal. It has grown 
in usefulness as it has been molded 
to the needs of the times, but as a 
guiding principle it has remained 
unchanged. It stands today as the 
chief reliance for the future.” 

The practical aspects of trust man- 
agement had received attention on 
the previous day. A “shop talk ses- 
sion” on investments, in panel form, 
contributed specific suggestions in 
terms of percentages by type and 
industry; and Dr. Marcus Nadler, 
Professor of Finance, New York 
University, spoke on ‘Economic De- 
velopments Affecting Trust Invest- 
ments.’”’ Capping a factual economic 
review, Dr. Nadler posed the ques- 
tion: “Do the above-described devel- 
opments warrant a change in atti- 
tude on the part of trust companies 


ski run or suntan? business or pleasure ? 


toward bonds, or shall it continue to 
be the function of trustees to con- 
sider only safety of principal with- 
out regard to the return and to the 
purchasing power of the currency?” 

The question in all its aspects 
then was analyzed and_ several 
conclusions were reached, from 
which we quote Dr. Nadler’s final 
point: 

“In a changing world the atti- 
tude of the fiduciary must also un- 
dergo a change; it must be dynamic 
and not static. It must break away, 
particularly where no legal restric- 
tions exist, from the old concept that 
preservation of principal is the be- 
ginning and the end of the fidu- 
ciary’s duty.” 

In the short space of this article 
it has been impossible to do justice 
to the three speeches from which 
quotations have been made, or even 
to mention other excellent addresses 
to the Conference. These will be re- 
ported fully, however, in the Feb- 
ruary and March issues of the Trust 
Bulletin and in the February issue 
of Trusts and Estates, and their 
reading is urged upon all who desire 
to know what is going on in the 
world of trust business. 


Vacation travel in the winter months is greater than ever. 
And travel for business during the winter is probably heavier 
than at any other time. Regardless of their destinations and 
reasons for traveling, all your clients have one common interest 
... the protection of their travel funds! 


Sell your customers National City Bank Travelers Checks, 
which are spendable everywhere. They're safe too... promptly 
refunded if lost or stolen. 

Your clients will appreciate your interest, and the bank 
will profit both in customer good will and in actual earnings. 
Remember that you retain ALL the selling commission on 
National City Bank Travelers Checks—% of 1%. 
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Is YOUR bank in this picture? 


Here are only a few of the many progressive banks which are increas- 
ing their profits, speeding up operations and bettering their service 
with the Todd Imprinter, the remarkable new machine that revolu- 
tionizes on-the-spot pocket-check imprinting. a 
Get your bank into this picture! Build 
business more quickly and easily with this Imprinter 
that delivers depositors’ checks in moments instead 
of days. Reduce check-sorting time...slash posting 
errors to the minimum. You'll find that the Todd Imprinter pays off! 
Hundreds of banks throughout the country have installed 
this new machine and are delighted with results. Let us tell you the 
story with actual case histories of stepped-up profits. Just mail the 


coupon below for complete details. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give me full information about the new Todd Pocket 
_Check Imprinter. 


Address 
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Part of the audience at the Second National Credit Conference, Chicago, January 23-25 


Second National Credit Conference 


ABOVE, left to right, Darryl R. Francis, vice-president, National Bank of Commerce, Memphis; C. W. Bailey, president, First 
National Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee, and former president of the A.B.A.; F. Raymond Peterson, chairman of the board, 
First National Bank and Trust Company of Paterson, N. J., and president of the A.B.A.; Joseph M. Dodge, president, The 
Detroit Bank, and former A.B.A. president; Evans Woollen, Jr., chairman of the board, Fletcher Trust Company, Indian- 
apolis, and former A.B.A. president; Chester A. Rude, vice-president, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles. BELOW, left 
to right, on the platform, William F. Kelly, vice-president, Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, and 
chairman of the A.B.A. Consumer Credit Committee; W. A. Roberts, executive vice-president, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee; Joseph A. Erickson, president, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston; Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer 
(speaking) ; President Peterson; Kenton R. Cravens, vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis, 
chairman of the A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission, and chairman of this session of the Second National Credit Conference; 
Everett D. Reese, president, Park National Bank, Newark, Ohio, and chairman, A.B.A. Small Business Credit Commission; 
Preston Delano, Comptroller of the Currency; and Walter B. French, deputy manager of the A.B.A. in charge of its Consumer 
Credit Committee, Small Business Credit Commission, and Credit Policy Commission 
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Summation of National Credit Conference 


The following is a summation of 
the Second National Credit Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Credit 
Policy Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, 
| Wednesday, January 25, 1950. The 
" summation is by KENTON R. CRa- 
VENS, chairman of the Commission. 
Mr. CRAVENS is vice-president of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


National Credit Conference of 
the A.B.A.’s Credit Policy 
Commission has again this year 
given us an opportunity to review 
the nation’s economic outlook. We 
have examined it both broadly and 


[)*xe the past three days, the 


with special interest in specific lines | 


of business and industry. We have 


reviewed the credit requirements of | 
business, industry, and agriculture | 


during the year that lies ahead. We 
have also interpreted many of the 
fiscal, monetary, and business poli- 
cies the Federal Government is like- 


ly to pursue during the coming | 


year, in terms of and effect on the 
business picture. 


Ir is evident to all who have at- 
tended this conference that the 
business outlook as viewed by bank- 
ers, businessmen, 
ficials, 
optimism. However, it is an opti- 
mism that is tempered with re- 
straint. For the most part, it is 
confined to the six months which 
lie immediately ahead, but there ap- 


pears no undue pessimism for the | 


year as a whole. 

Consciously, or unconsciously, 
this restraint is primarily due to the 
realization on everybody’s part that 
we cannot continue to look forward 


to a healthy business climate and a | 


strong economy if deficit spending, 
a growing national debt, and heavy 
taxation, regardless of the source 
of revenue, are to be long con- 
tinued. 

This, after all is said and done, 
is the real weakness 


sound economy. The issue cannot 
continue to be dodged without dis- 
astrous results. It is in this respect 
that the uniformity of even cautious 
optimism is alarming. By alarming, 
I mean the willingness of our peo- 
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Government of- | 
and economists is one of | 


in current | 
business and in the foundation of a 


ple—producers and consumers—to 
continue to do business under these 
conditions. 

Consumer income this year is ex- 
pected to remain near the high level 
of a year ago. There will be, how- 
ever, a downward trend in farm in- 
come and purchasing power, which 
will be offset by increased outlays of 
the Government, chiefly the pay- 
ment of $2,800,000,000 of veterans’ 
life insurance dividends. Because 


of this continued high volume of 
consumer income, retail sales will 
continue strong at levels not far 
from those of a year ago. 

Following the healthy readjust- 
ment of business inventories last 
year, the inventory policy of manu- 
facturing, wholesale, and retail con- 
cerns continues to be one of ap- 
propriately cautious buying, with 
more and more attention paid to 
rate of turn-over. 


== 


UT of the 


RUTS... 


Before the era of good, all-weather roads and highways, the 
farmer too often was obliged to struggle through ruts 
and mud to reach his markets and shopping centers. 


Today, thousands of miles of roads, once almost impassable 
in wet weather, have been transformed into modern 
surfaced highways. Rural America is now within easy 

reach of markets in which to buy or sell. 


Road improvements are generally 
financed by tax-exempt bond issues for 
which the state, county or district pledges 
taxes over a period of years. 


We underwrite bond issues for roads 
and other public improvements for states 


and their political subdivisions 
throughout America. 


MERCANTILE. 
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The construction industry looks 
forward to a satisfactory year. 
While there may be a slight de- 
crease in the total amount of resi- 
dential construction, public works 
projects of state and municipal gov- 
ernments will more than offset any 
modest decline that may occur in 
residential building. 

A decline is expected in capital 
outlays by business and industry. 
To some extent, this may be re- 
garded as a normal development fol- 
lowing the great increase in these 
outlays when plant and equipment 
were expanded to meet the tre- 


mendous postwar demands for pro- 
duction. But more importantly, it 
also indicates a cautions long range 
attitude on the part of business en- 
terprise. 

This caution stems from two 
sources. First, business is hesitant 
to make long range commitments 
in the face of the Government’s 
continued policies of deficit spend- 
ing, heavy taxation, and welfare 
benefits. Second, it stems from the 
fact that certain vital segments of 
the economy have not yet experi- 
enced any significant postwar re- 
adjustment at all. Notable in this 


Q 


How much can a bank earn 


AFTER TAXES? 


In these times, it is possible for a bank with impressive interest 


income before taxes to find itself with an extremely unimpressive 


net after taxes. 


= 
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| Alertness to this fact on the part of securities buyers for banks 
and corporations has brought with it an increased recognition of 
the tax exempt status of American municipal bonds. Too, the sus- 
tained high volume of municipal issues and a marked broadening in 
their marketability have created additional investor interest. 
Practical assistance in evaluating the tax exemption factor is pre- 
sented in our comparison chart, “Tax Exempt vs. Taxable Bonds.” 
It aids in determining which type of bond is more profitable for 
banks and other corporations in income brackets where the Federal 
tax rates are 21, 23, 25, 53 or 38 per cent. Your copy—or copies 


| —will be sent on request, and without obligation. 


UTH LA SALLE STREET 


respect are certain industries for 
which the outlook during the com- 
ing six months, at least, appears 
favorable. These are the automo- 
bile, steel, and construction indus- 
tries. 

Profits before taxes of business 
and industry during this year may 
be expected to decrease slightly be- 
low their level of last year. This is 
due to increased costs of operation 
and production, and, in some in- 
dividual businesses, to lower profit 
margins resulting from increased 
competition. 

Thus the business outlook for the 


 forseeable future, as it relates to 


bank credit policy, is satisfactory. 
No undue concern as to the avail- 
ability of bank credit, or as to the 
amount or quality of loans out- 
standing appears warranted. 


Bank Credit Survey 


Optimism about business condi- 
tions and increased volume of bank 
loans during the first half of 1950 
was reflected in a recent survey of 
banker opinion in trade areas de- 
pendent upon agriculture, livestock, 
manufacturing, lumbering, fishing, 
shipbuilding, resorts, mining, and 
distribution. The survey was made 
by the Credit Policy Commission and 


| represented the observations of 307 


bankers. The results of the study 
were announced at the Credit Con- 
ference. 

Approximately three out of four 
of those replying stated that the 
average rates of interest on various 
types of business loans had re- 
mained unchanged during the last 
half of the year 1949. 

For the first half of the year 1950, 
only one out of nine of the respon- 
dents in the survey felt that the 
average interest rate on business 
loans would increase, while one out 
of 15 indicated a decrease. 

Over one-half of those replying to 
the Commission’s questionnaire in- 
dicated that there had been no 
change in the policy of credit exten- 
sion in their trade areas as com- 
pared with six months earlier. 

A majority of the bankers said 
that there had been no appreciable 
change in interest rates on personal, 
real estate, and agricultural loans. 

Another study, The Course of 
Business and Credit, also released 
by the Commission at the confer- 


| ence, was made by the Research 


| 


Council of the A.B.A. It traces 
trends in the U. S. economy. 
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HOW MUCH BOND INTEREST 
Can You Afford? 


Under present conditions of low money rates, it is more important than 
ever before to obtain an adequate income from your bond account. It is 
equally essential that a bank maintain liquidity suitable to its needs. These 
conflicting requirements call for careful factual analysis. 

Here at Mellon we have developed over many years a system of bank 
portfolio analysis which we believe can be profitably applied by any bank. 
Some such approach appears to be essential to maintain earning power 
under conditions of low interest rates, limited loan demand and a rising 


level of costs. 
We will welcome an opportunity to discuss this with you. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
SURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT IN 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


This department is edited by 
JOHN L. CooLEy of BANKING’Ss staff. 


Banking Flexibility Builds 
Goodwill 


HIS little story is about the flex- 
Tints of banking. Taken from 

the files of a New England 
bank, it demonstrates that banks 
have a cooperative and under-publi- 
eized program for helping people 
solve important financial problems 
and thereby building goodwill. 

A man and his wife had a per- 
sonal loan with the SPRINGFIELD 
(Massachusetts) NATIONAL BANK. 
Their payment record was A-1, and 
as the time approached for the final 
payment they received a letter as- 
suring them that their credit stand- 
ing was good and should the occa- 
sion arise when assistance was again 
needed, they could call on the bank. 

Then the husband sold his busi- 
ness and moved to Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. The transition to the 
strange city had hardly been com- 
pleted when the wife became ill; 
bills for doctors and medicines piled 
up and the couple borrowed from 
a non-bank lender, to pay the obli- 
gations. 

When the emergency passed, the 
couple realized that repayment of 
this new loan would mean a much 
higher cost, in interest charges, than 
if the money had been obtained from 
a bank, so they asked Vice-president 
A. J. Guffanti of the Springfield Na- 
tional if they could use their good 
credit rating at his bank for a re- 
funding loan to clear up a high-cost 
obligation. 

On receipt of this letter Mr. 
Guffanti thumbed through the Con- 
sumer Instalment Lending Directory 
published by the Consumer Credit 
Department of the American Bank- 
ers Association, selected a Bridge- 
port bank,.and wrote his reply to 
Mrs. X. 

He explained that as a matter of 
policy the Springfield National con- 
fined its lending activity to the 
Springfield area; however, he sug- 
gested that if Mr. and Mrs. X would 
call at the personal loan department 
of the First NATIONAL BANK OF 


88 


BRIDGEPORT, using his letter as an 
introduction, they might be accom- 
modated. He believed not only that 
the First would be glad to take the 
application, but that this method 
would give the X’s an opportunity 
to establish a banking connection in 
their new community. 

The suggestion worked, of course 
—the Bridgeport bank granted the 
loan promptly. Mrs. X thanked Mr. 
Guffanti warmly. 

“As you said,” she wrote him, “‘we 
now have the opportunity to estab- 
lish a sound credit background in 
Bridgeport.” 

The incident, obviously, is much 
more than a commentary on the 
usefulness of the Directory in per- 
mitting close cooperation between 
banks. 

“The net result of this entire 
operation, you will see,” says Mr. 
Guffanti, ‘is that we have served a 
member of our general public. We 
have placed at the disposal of a 
bank in the new territory a customer 
it will have for quite some time, and 


we have made a friend of the in- 
quirer by demonstrating to her that 
not only is the banking structure 
cohesive from one point of view, but 
that it works together beneficially 
for the general good of the public.” 
The Springfield banker adds that 
similar situations arise several times 
a month in his bank, “and we are 
able to refer those people who have 
been good customers of ours to other 
banks around the country, in most 
cases receiving the same pleasant 
acknowledgment.” 


New Packaged Savings Plan 


First BANK & TRUST COMPANY of 
South Bend, Indiana, is offering a 
new program for long-range saving. 

Copyrighted by the bank as “First 
Sav-Assured Plan,” the program in- 
cludes a life insurance feature. It 
sets up a goal of $600 to be saved 
over a 10-year period, accumulating 
through monthly deposits of $5. If 
the depositor dies before the decade 
has passed deposits cease imme- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 


Opening day at the high school students’ banking facility recently inaugu- 
rated by the Commercial National Bank of Peoria, Illinois. There was a 
story about the service in the February issue of BANKING 
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Can’t teach an old dog NEW tricks! 


Maybe not. But we'll bet our last income tax exemption even 


Rover could operate Monroe’s 410 Adding Machine—it’s that easy. 


And efficient! This work-hungry Monroe gobbles figures, M re) N R re) é 
eats ’em alive with one steady, effortless ““Rhythm-add”’ 
cadence of operation. Add exclusive ‘‘Velvet Touch” —Monroe’s A D D ? N G 


matchless simplicity, ease of operation — and 


MACHINE 


you have a machine that more than earns its 


keep anywhere you use it in your bank. 
<x Glareless 


Operators using Monroe ‘“‘Rhythm-add”’ report a “Cushion-topped” Keys 


10 per cent increase in speed and output after 
<< Direct Subtraction 


“Velvet Touch” 
Ease of Operation 


only the first few days of operation! 
Put that time-saving efficiency to work 


for you. Call your local Monroe ‘ 
Automatic 
representative listed in the classified section Credit Balance 


and see this figure-fighting Monroe 


Versatility 
in action. Today! 
MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, New Jersey 
March 1950 39 
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diately but the full amount of the 
goal is paid to the beneficiary at the 
end of 10 years. 

There’s a limit of two to a cus- 
tomer; a husband and wife can each 
pay toward two goals. Persons 
from the ages of 18 to 55, inclusive, 
are eligible. If a participant discon- 
tinues he may withdraw the entire 
amount deposited, less a reserve 
balance of 50 cents a month built up 
in the first two years. 

No medical examination is re- 
quired, but acceptance of an appli- 
cant is contingent upon the bank’s 
ability to obtain insurance on the 
individual under the group plan 
underwriting the program. When 
an account is opened a certificate is 
issued bearing the names of the 
sponsor and beneficiary. Control of 
the fund remains with the sponsor 
as long as he lives. No partial with- 
drawals are permitted. 


Timely Booklet 


ROCKLAND-ATLAS NATIONAL BANK 
of Boston has published in booklet 
form an article, “20th Century 
Money,” written by the bank’s chair- 
man, Roger Amory. 

The pamphlet is based on the con- 
viction that “sound money promotes 
peace and true human welfare for 
all.” Reviewing briefly monetary 
history since 1900, Mr. Amory says 
‘ft is extremely doubtful if any gov- 
ernment can long maintain money 
acceptable to the world as a medium 
of exchange and measure of value if 
it is not convertible into something 
tangible, movable and valuable.” 


People entering The First National Bank 
at Orlando, Florida, are greeted by Mrs. 
Helen Ream, President Linton E. Allen’s 
secretary. Mrs. Ream, who knows the 
bank’s personnel and operations from 
A to Z, directs customers to the officer’s 
desk or the department where their 
wants can be taken care of 


The six children of 
President George 
Gund of The Cleve- 
land Trust Company 
helped their dad 
launch the com- 
pany’s 55th office by 
opening accounts. 
While Mr. and Mrs. 
Gund watched, Halla 
Rose, the branch’s 
manager, aided the 
youngsters, Graham, 
8; Agnes, 11; Louise, 
6; Geoffrey, 7; 
George, 12; and Gor- 
don, 10 


“What the second 50 years of the 
20th century hold for man,’ he.as- 
serts, “will largely depend on how 
he solves his monetary problems. 

“No government, no matter how 
wise or paternal, can long maintain 
the present day national prosperity, 
and no world government, no matter 
how powerful, can long preserve 
present day world peace, if a money 
is not adopted to facilitate com- 
merce which is universally accepted 
and which has the stability of value 
that assures to a nation and to the 
individual, reward for effective effort 
and reward for thrift.” 


Free Enterprise, Junior Grade 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY of 
Baltimore recently published a full 
page newspaper advertisement that 
spoke up for free enterprise. 

A quarter of the space was filled 
by a drawing of a newsboy on a 
bicycle. “Meet a Capitalist—Junior 
Size,” said the display type. Then: 
“You’ve watched him yourself and 
admired the easy, nonchalant accu- 
racy with which he tosses the eve- 
ning paper on your top step. Be- 
cause he owns his bicycle, because 
he makes a profit, because he some- 
times hires his younger brother to 
help him out, this boy is a Capitalist. 

“The right of the individual to do 
what he wants with his opportu- 
nities and with the money he earns 
through his own labor is the essence 
of our way of life . . . free enter- 
prise.” 

The ad went on to point out that 
the bank was an important part of 
this way of life: “Through the tens 
of thousands of transactions freely 
entered into each day with its cus- 
tomers and depositors, the Equitable 
Trust Company is helping to im- 
prove your community, make more 
jobs for your citizens, and keep 
the wheels of production humming.” 


New Wage-Hour Provisions 
Explained 


THE First NATIONAL BANK IN 
Houston recently held a dinner 
meeting at which the new wage and 
hour regulations were explained to 
groups of bankers from some 30 
nearby communities. 

N. T. Champion, investigator of 
the Houston Wage and Hour Office, 
U. S. Department of Labor, dis- 
cussed the new regulations as they 
affect banks. He also touched on the 
change in coverage of employees in 
many other industries, as well as in 
exemptions and methods of enforce- 
ment. 

F. M. Law, chairman of the First 
National, presided at the meeting 
which took place in a Houston hotel. 
Several other Honston banks were 
represented. 


Bank's Homes Exhibit 


THE DIME SAVINGS BANK of 
Brooklyn, New York, has_ rede- 
signed, refurbished and relocated 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


This ad carried one bank’s suggestion to 


veterans receiving insurance dividends 
* 


SAVE IT 
and 
WATCH IT 
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REGULAR SAVINGS CUSTOMER 
WAS BUILT THROUGH 
CHRISTMAS CLUB HABIT 


Writes P. W. Dickens, Los Angeles, 
California: “The little line of hap- 
py folks before the Christmas 
Club window fascinated me. | 
had never saved a nickel. At the 
end of the year when | received 
my check . . . | not only had a 
new Christmas Club account, but 
a new pass book as well... My 
acquaintance with bank officers 
grew and as a result of their 
friendly advice, | bought a few 
shares of recommended stock and 
soon | was depositing dividend 
checks. . . . In time | was able 
to buy my own home.” 


CHR 


DISPLAY THIS ORIGINAL 
CHRISTMAS CLUB EMBLEM 


BUSINESS LOAN AND 
INVESTMENTS RESULT FROM 
CHRISTMAS CLUB ACCOUNT 


Writes Mrs. W. E. Long, Syracuse, 
Indiana: “As a girl | had a small 
Christmas Club account. My bank- 
er was so impressed with my am- 
bition and determination to open 
a gift shop that he loaned me 
$750.00 to start my business. | 
was successful and paid my loan 
back sooner than either he or | 
had thought possible. Some small 
real estate investments, also on 
advice from my bank, were suc- 
cessful. Needless to say, my 
Christmas Club deposits have in- 
creased in ratio to my earnings.” 


MORTGAGE LOAN 
DEVELOPS AFTER 
CHRISTMAS CLUB START 


Writes Mrs. Florence Furber, 
Reading, Massachusetts: “After 
our children married, my husband 
and | moved to a city apartment. 
We soon realized our mistake 
and yearned to return to the 
country. It took a lot of will 
power and hard work, but by cut- 
ting expenses and saving through 
the Christmas Club, we were able 
to make a down payment on a 
country home and obtain a mort- 
gage with the help of our local 
bank. Christmas Club has taught 
us the value of thrift and brought 
us peace and contentment.” 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB 
CONTACTS CREATE 


NEW CUSTOMERS 


@ Christmas Club’s human relations program has 
taught millions of people, people just like the 
three pictured here, the habit of systematic sav- 
ing and thrift through their local banks. 


@ During weekly visits they came to know their 
bank's officers as friendly folk, fully qualified 
and able to advise and help them with any prob- 
lems concerning money. They acquired basic 
knowledge of banking facilities and services 
through personal contact and practical experience. 


@ Christmas Club can bring thrift-bent people to 
your bank, too. You'll find they’re the kind of con- 
scientious men and women you like to do busi- 
ness with. And, as your advice and counsel 
introduces them to the many services you offer, 
they, in turn, become new depositors and customers. 


@ Currently, more than ten million Americans are 
learning the habit of thrift through Christmas 
Club. Currently, Christmas Club, and its human 
relations program, is building new business for 
banks everywhere. 


@ Banks with Christmas Club are Banks that grow. 


a corporation 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 
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BUILDS SAVINGS 


PAYMENT 


MBER 


{ 
DUE THIS WEEKS 


BUILDS CHARACTER 


341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK I7 


BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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the homes and home equipment ex- 
hibit which it first opened in May 
1948. 

Occupying nearly 75 percent more 
space than was allotted to the 
Library of Homes and Home Buyers 
Exposition, sponsored jointly by the 
bank and the Long Island Home 
Builders Institute, the new exhibit 
occupies more than 5,000 square feet 
on the first floor of the main office. 

The display pictures and describes 
the latest offerings of builders and 
home equipment and materials man- 
ufacturers. Prospective home buy- 
ers can obtain answers to virtually 


any question on ownership and 
financing. 

“The exhibition,” says George C. 
Johnson, president of the Dime, 
“is designed to save home seekers 
money and time. It is presented as 
a public service and should not be 
construed as an attempt by the bank 
to sell houses. 

“We do feel, however, that by 
making available the fullest possible 
information on the values offered by 
the builders, together with details 
on financing and other information 
pertinent to home ownership, we 
are performing a distinct public 
service.” 


Claremont, largest town in New Hampshire, 


has been called the “town that takes care of its trees.” 


Although modern in many ways, its colonial 


history is evidenced by the well-kept old 


homes and extensive lawns. The 300-foot 


fall of the Sugar River provides water 


power for factories producing shoes, paper, 


cotton and woolen goods, and mining machinery. Commu- 


nity spirit flourishes in Claremont: it was here in 1921 


that the New Hampshire Tuberculosis Asso- 


ciation began. An appreciation of the 


cultural abounds: the Community Players = 


and the high school band have won state “Wig 


prizes in recent years; the Monday Reading 


Club has been in existence a half a century. But being 


practical New Englanders, the townsfolk 


like to point to Tremont Square, the 


busy center of the shopping district 


for surrounding New Hampshire and 


Vermont villages. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1869 
MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GRANITE STATE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1885 


PORTSMOUTH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Since the exhibit first opened on 
May 21, 1948, the bank has had 
9,862 mail and phone inquiries and 
61,368 persons have visited the dis- 
play. It has no record of homes sold 
by builders as a direct result. How- 
ever, in the first six months of 
1949 the Dime’s mortgage business 
jumped to $22-million from $18- 
million in the corresponding period 
of 1948; in that year five months 
had passed before the exhibition 
opened. 


Ideas in Brief 


The BANK OF PASSAIC AND TRUST 
CoMPANY, Passaic, New Jersey, 
helped introduce the new drive-in 
facility at its main office by includ- 
ing in a newspaper ad a map of the 
city’s downtown section showing 
the service’s convenient location. 


THE First NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHICAGO recently published a news- 
paper advertisement listing the 
names of its officers by departments. 
The copy emphasized the organiza- 
tional breakdown into specialized 
divisions .. . “no matter what line 
of business you are in, no matter 
whether your business is large or 
small, you and the particular group 


| of officers at The First National 


Bank of Chicago with whom you 
discuss your financial requirements 
talk the same language.” The offi- 
cers, it added, are assisted by a staff 
of more than 2,000. 


The ForT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 
plans to erect a modern parking 
facility having five levels (two of 
them below street level) and pro- 
viding 87,500 square feet of park- 
ing area. 


When Mrs. Ronald G. Phillips of Syra- 
cuse, New York, accompanied by her 
small daughter, pulled up at the drive-in 
window of The Merchants National Bank 
& Trust Company, she found that she 
was the facility’s 100,000th customer. 
To mark the occasion Vice-President 
Thomas W. Higgins presented little Miss 
Barbara with a $25 Savings Bond 
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~XPRE 


We were born.| 


1891 


We originated the travelers cheque and began developing 


our world-wide service to travelers. 


1950 


Because we appreciate that our banking friends over the years 
have contributed so generously to the world-wide popularity 
of American Express Travelers Cheques, our objective 
shall be to continue the highest possible type of service 
for banks and their patrons—always. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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Artist’s sketch of $250,000 Heger Hall to be built this year at Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York, as the gift of a Long 


Island banker. It will house offices and classrooms for programs in 


Nassau County (N. Y.) Chapter A.I. B. 


banking and allied subjects, and will be headquarters for 


College by Day; A.LB. at Night 


BANK president who studied in 
classes of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking has given 

$250,000 to construct and furnish a 
building for banking education. 

Emil R. Heger, president of the 
Bank of Malverne, Malverne, New 
York, donated to Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, New York, the money 
for a building for courses in banking 
and business subjects. By the terms 
of Mr. Heger’s gift, Nassau County 
Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, is to have evening use of 
the building. 

It was through the Institute that 
Mr. Heger, then retired from busi- 
ness, studied banking in night classes 
during the 1920s, and then started 
an active career as a banker. 

He announced the gift at the an- 
nual dinner meeting of the Nassau 
Clearing House Association. He 
noted that A.I.B. classes have been 
meeting in whatever space was 
available. 

“In other words,” Mr. Heger said, 
“the educational program for the 
future personnel and management 
material of the banking business, 
which should be a model to other 
enterprises, is now without a per- 
manent home, with its students get- 
ting pushed around to whatever 
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place they can find which has large 
enough facilities at reasonable cost. 

“Instead of setting up a separate 
new institution, with all the hazards 
such a plan may involve, I have 
secured continuity and permanence 
for my idea in cooperation with 
Hofstra College. 

“In this manner a long cherished 
wish is now realized. This new build- 
ing will not only provide additional 
educational opportunities for young 


Emil R. Heger, donor of the building 
for banking education 


men and women engaged in the pro- 
fession of banking in Nassau 
County but it will also provide a 
happy combination of services to 
men and women already active in 
banking, and to the young men and 
women who, as undergraduates, are 
training for careers in similar or 
allied fields. 

“In making this building pos- 
sible,” said Mr. Heger, “I realize an 
ambition of many years standing. 
If in any way these facilities provide 
a stimulus to increased service to 
the community and increased suc- 
cess of these young people, I shall be 
amply rewarded.” 

Dr. John Cranford Adams, Hof- 
stra’s president, termed the gift “a 
noble benefaction” which would pay 
dividends to the study of banking 
and business for many generations 
to come. 

Heger Hall, as the building is to 
be known, will contain classrooms 
and offices for the programs in bank- 
ing, business administration, man- 
agement, and allied subjects. 

If construction proceeds 38 
planned, the quarters will be avail- 
able to Nassau County Chapter for 
classes in the fall semester, says 
Robert W. Rennie, secretary of the 
chapter. 
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Burroughs 
Microtilming 
mean 
+o you | 


More Protection— Burroughs Micro- 
filming gives you more protection, 
more ways. The photographic accu- 
racy of Burroughs Microfilming pro- 
tects you from recording or copying 
errors. And, because microfilm rec- 
ords are tamper-proof, they elimi- 
nate the possibility of alteration, 
extraction or misfiling of papers. 


Burroughs 


ll c Howell 


MANUFACTURER 


TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM 


¢ more 


More Space—You can have back 
99% of your present file space. Yes, 
Burroughs Microfilming can com- 
press 100 cubic feet of your files into 
1 cubic foot! Imagine, papers that 
now fill a three-drawer file will fit in 
the palm of your hand! You can pre- 
serve thousands of documents on 
just one roll of microfilm. 


More Profit—Time is money. So are 
space and accuracy. Save them and 
you save money. That’s how simply 
Burroughs Microfilming makes more 
profit for you. Savings in rent, pay- 
roll and filing equipment alone 
more than pay for it. In fact, Bur- 
roughs Microfilming amortizes itself 
in a fraction of its useful life! 
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More Time—Burroughs Microfilm- 
ing saves you ever so much time. 
Complete microfilming of an origi- 
nal paper—both front and back— 
can be done in a flash. Check-size 
documents can be recorded as fast 
as six per second! One operator can 
easily record thousands of docu- 
ments per hour! 


Smartly styled recorder—one of the 
units in a modern line of microfilm- 
ing equipment built by Bell & 
Howell, sold and serviced by 
Burroughs. 


Burroughs Microfilm Equipment is built by Bell & Howell— 
acknowledged leader in the field of fine photographic equipment. 
It is sold and serviced by Burroughs—for 60 years the leader in 
better business machines. That means more, too—more special- 
ized knowledge of both photography and business methods to 
help make microfilming do the best possible job for you. See for 
yourself. Call your local Burroughs office, or write directly to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


» 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs Bs 
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Farm organization leaders, College of Agriculture representatives, state agricultural officials, and bankers on the speakers’ dais 
during the New Jersey Farmer-Banker Luncheon at conclusion of Farmers’ Week. Speakers, at right of mike, Chairman 
Kinnamon, Dr. Butz, Mr. Leland, William Perry Watson (secretary, New Jersey Farm Bureau, Trenton), and Mr. Cook 


News for Country Bankers 


This selection of news dealing 
with various aspects of country 
bank management was compiled by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S edi- 
torial staff. 


Banker-Farmer Luncheon 


~ 1xTy bankers and 290 of their 
farm customers attended the 
third annual farmers and bankers 
luncheon in Trenton, New Jersey, 
at the close of New Jersey Farmers 
Week (35th Agricultural Conven- 
tion). The luncheon was sponsored 
by the agricultural committee of the 
New Jersey Bankers Association, 
headed by William J. Kinnamon, 
executive vice-president, Hunterdon 
County National Bank, Flemington. 

After a week of balanced diet 
consisting of discussions on just 
about every phase of farm home- 
making, crop and livestock produc- 
tion, and marketing, the farmers at- 
tending the luncheon heard ad- 
dresses by Dr. Earl L. Butz, direc- 
tor, department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana; Lindley G. Cook, as- 
sociate director of agricultural ex- 
tension service of the College of 
Agriculture, New Brunswick; and 
R. M. Leland, president, Northbor- 
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ough National 
Massachusetts. 

In his address, ‘Prince or 
Pauper?” Dr. Butz contrasted sev- 
eral of the natural resources that 
have helped to make America great 
with similar resources in other coun- 
tries, concluding that equal or 
greater resources in other lands had 
not of themselves made those na- 
tions great any more than they had 
made the United States great. 

Natural resources, plus willing- 
ness to work,’ have made America 
great, Dr. Butz said, and given the 
United States the highest standard 
of living in the world. He said that 
the natural philosophy of glorify- 
ing production had enabled Ameri- 
can workers to reap the benefits of 
their ingenuity, application, and en- 
terprise and that this philosophy 
had made us princes in America. 
He expressed concern lest we alien- 
ate ourselves from the philosophy 
that made this a great nation. 

The United States should find 
ways of increasing productive ef- 
ficiency and price our products into 
the market instead of adopting an 
alien philosophy of curtailed pro- 
duction, according to Dr. Butz. 

From first hand observations, Dr. 
Butz contrasted conditions in Eu- 


Bank, Northboro, 


rope with those in the United States 
and deplored the new philosophy 
pervading the thinking of some na- 
tional leaders who favor curtailed 
production as the answer to our 
economic problems. He criticized 
labor, industry, and agriculture for 
practices that restrict production, 
monopolize, and restrain trade. 

Mr. Cook spoke of the benefits 
derived from the New Jersey Green 
Pasture Program and asked for 
banker-farmer cooperation in con- 
tinuing it. Mr. Leland, speaking on 
“Country Banking,” outlined his 
bank’s philosophy and procedures 
in servicing a community of more 
than 3,000 people. 


Ww. W. Campbell Eulogized 


i ISN’T often that a country banker 
receives the plaudits recently 
heaped upon W. W. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of East- 
ern Arkansas, Forrest City, by his 
fellow townsmen, civic and business 


groups, and local press. He was 
chosen “Arkansas Farmer of 1949” 
in an impartial poll conducted by 
the Arkansas Farmer, and his 
friends and neighbors wanted him 
to know that they concurred in his 
selection. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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Banker-Dealer Team 


ig 


Mr. George Rast, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, is pictured at the wheel of a 
Farmall Cub tractor displayed in the bank 
lobby. At the right is Marshall Wilson, a 
salesman for Harry Clark’s Triangle Motor 
Company. 


helps mechanize farm community 


The First National Bank of Leesburg, Florida, and the 
local International Harvester dealer, Mr. Harry Clark, 
teamed up a few years ago to make it easier for their 
customers to own profitsmaking farm equipment. To- 
day, farmers in this comunity are more enthusiastic 
tnan ever about their labor-saving “Harvester red” 
tractors and farm machines. 

From the complete Harvester line, Mr. Clark helps 
his customers select equipment that fits their require- 
ments exactly. If a farmer needs a loan, the First Na- 
tional Bank works out a tailor-made loan that matches 
payments with seasonal income. Cooperative displays, 
planned by this banker-dealer team, point out how the 


HARVESTER 
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use of credit to purchase productive equipment can 
brighten a farmer’s future. 

The bank hasn’t lost a dollar on farm equipment 
loans in fifteen years. Deposits and earnings are both 
high. Farmers around Leesburg have more ready cash 
to spend than ever before. This increased buying 
power has in turn boosted the income of the local mer- 
chants. 

Yes, when an International Harvester dealer and the 
local banker team up to put more power equipment 
into the hands of their farmer customers, the whole 
community benefits! International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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The Forrest City Daily Times. 

lei —— Herald indicated its esteem with a 
tional Bank of Will Campbell edition. on. January 
Eastern Arkansas, 19. In addition to feature articles 
Forrest City, re- 
ceives the Arkan- © Mr. Campbell’s family, career, 
sas Farmer’s and community leadership, the 
of 1949 Award” Times- Herald carried a front page 
from C. Hamilton C©ditorial eulogizing his contribution 
Moses, president, to Forrest City. There were also 
Arkansas Power : 
Com several news — based upon 
pany, at the Statements by various civic and 
Chamber of Com- business groups commending his 
merce banquet in services. Innumerable local busi- 
Mr. Campbell’s 

house ness concerns turned their display 
advertisements into eulogies of the 
“Arkansas Farmer of 1949.” 

The award was presented to Mr. 
Campbell at a banquet given by the 
St. Francis County Chamber of 
Commerce on the same day that the 
Times-Herald’s special edition was 
published. A number of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s out-of-town banker friends at- 


tended the banquet in his honor. 


Kansas Cost Analysis Stady 


wo hundred and twenty member 

banks are participating in a cost 
analysis study being conducted by 
the Kansas Bankers Association. 
The formula devised by the Coun- 
try Bank Operations Commission of 
the American Bankers Association 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS during three annual cost analysis 


studies, which included more than 
NOW $12,000,000 7,000 small banks, has been adapted 
for use in the Kansas analysis study. 


ate The A.B.A. formula was included 
On January 17, as a result of a stock dividend of 20%, in the Commission’s manual, Simpli- 


the Capital stock of this bank was increased from $5 fied Cost Analysis for Smaller 
million to $6 million. At the same time, by transfer Banks, published in 1948. 

from Undivided Profits, the Surplus was increased from The Kansas Bankers Association 
$5 million to $6 million. anticipates that the study will be 


completed and tabulated in time for 
Undivided Profits of the bank remained in excess of $6 ne “on its 1950 Bank Management 


million after giving effect to these increases in Capital Clinic in June. 

stock and Surplus, creating a capital structure total of Benefits to the participating 
more than $18 million. banks from this analysis include 
the opportunity to compare their 
costs in various fields of operation 
with those of other banks of com- 
parable size. 


As a growing bank in the fast-growing Southwest, we 
are now in an improved position to maintain our 
financial leadership in the business and industrial devel- 
opment of Oklahoma. 


Five Agricultural Credit 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Schools 


NNOUNCEMENTS have been made 
that five bankers’ agricultural 
credit schools and conferences and 
a bankers’ school of public relations 
————— have been or will be held during the 
Of OKLAHOMA CITY de early part of 1950. 
A The first of these was the Bank- 
any 
ers Agricultural Credit Conference 


2HKA in Gainesville, Florida, on February 
2 and 3, sponsored by the agricul- 
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tural committee of the Florida 
Bankers Association in cooperation 
with the College of Agriculture, 
University of Florida. 

Another February school was the 
Short Course in Agricultural Credit 
for Montana Bankers conducted at 
the Montana State College, Boze- 
man, from February 20 to 22. This 
is the first course of its kind to be 
sponsored by the Montana Bankers 
Association. 

The program included round table 
discussions of the “1950 Agricul- 
tural Production Outlook” and “Ag- 
ricultural Credit Procedure Within 
the Bank.” 

Virginia’s Farm Credit Confer- 
ence will be held at the Natural 
Bridge Hotel in Natural Bridge, on 
March 6-8. This conference will be 
jointly sponsored by the Virginia 
Bankers Association, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, and the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond. 

The Iowa Bankers Association 
will hold its fifth annual two-week 
Agricultural Credit School at the 
Iowa State College at Ames from 
June 12 to June 23, inclusive. The 
Iowa State College will cooperate 
with the agricultural credit school 
committee of the IBA in the conduct 
of this school. 


The New York State Bankers As- | 
sociation will conduct its Bankers | 
School of Agriculture at Cornell | 


University, Ithaca, from August 14 | 


to 18, inclusive, and its Bankers 
School of Public Relations at Syra- 
cuse University on July 24 to 28, 
inclusive. 

The two-day Florida conference, 
attended by more than 40 bank- 
ers, was addressed by bankers and 
agricultural and economic experts. 
Dr. John S. Allen, vice-president of 
the University, addressed:an eve- 
ning dinner session. A panel of bank- 
ers discussed agricultural credit. 


Loan Policy Letter 


neighborly four-page 
letter setting forth the policies 
cf The First National Bank of 
Jasper, Alabama, in its dealings with 
its farm customers was sent out by 
the bank around the first of January. 

The letter included an announce- 
ment of the appointment of Roy T. 
Fuller as the bank’s full-time agri- 
cultural representative. He has had 
experience as assistant county agent 
and on the staff of the Extension 
Service in Auburn. 

The letter also included a sum- 
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Farming, like Banking, 


is based on Sound Planning 


Helps Farmers Build For The Future 
Bankers, who every year are called upon 
to advise their progressive farmer cli- 
ents, know that their own as well as the 
farmer’s future lies in sound business 
planning. These bankers know that 
when a farmer makes an investment in 
quality, dependable MM MODERN 
MACHINES, VISIONLINED TRAC- 
TORS and POWER UNITS, he’s in- 
vesting in machinery that will pay big 
dividends in securing a more stable 
future for all. 


Farmers Expect, AND Get, More In MM 

Farmers know that MM Modern 
Machines, prepare the ground correctly 
... Cultivate the crops properly ... and 
harvest the crops right, on time, every 
time. Since MM farm machines are de- 
pendable, a progressive farmer can 
plan his farming soundly. He expects 
and receives more from Minneapolis- 
Moline... a wise investment for pro- 
gressive farmers everywhere. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


mary of the considerations that will 
enter into the bank’s farm credit 
policy during 1950. From this farm- 
ers should be able to tell fairly well 
what their chances would be of se- 
curing loans from the bank. 


Nebraska Conservation 


HE story of the Nebraska Con- 

servation Foundation, Inc., fos- 
tered by the Nebraska Bankers As- 
sociation, and founded for the pur- 
pose of stimulating interest in ero- 
sion control and soil and water con- 
servation, appeared in the Febru- 
ary Soil Conservation, 


Complete Line of 
Money Wrappers 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


amples WORCESTER 8, MASS 
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was compiled by THEODORE FISCHER 
of BANKING’s editorial staff. 


HE National Instalment Credit 

Conference of the American 

Bankers Association, to be held 
at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
March 27-28-29, will seek answers 
to several questions of importance 
to all consumer credit bankers. 

Should lenders submit without op- 
position to Regulation W? Automo- 
bile financing—are we headed for 
a major problem in used cars? What 
about terms; are they out of line? 
The conference will be aimed at pro- 
viding answers to these and other 
questions of importance in instal- 
ment financing. 

The roster of speakers will be 
composed primarily of bankers ex- 
pert and prominent in the field of 
instalment credit. In addition, the 
supervisory authorities—both state 
and national—will be heard from. 
The panel of economists, which 
proved such a success last year, will 
be repeated at this year’s confer- 
ence with the same personnel. 

The A.B.A. Consumer Credit Com- 
mittee, sponsor of the conference, 
met in Chicago on February 9 and 


10 to complete the programming and 
local arrangements. The program 
was not entirely set at the time 
BANKING went to press. 

William F. Kelly, chairman of the 
committee and vice-president of The 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking 
and Trusts, Philadelphia, had this 
to say in announcing the confer- 
ence: 

“Changing conditions and eco- 
nomic uncertainty make the year 
ahead one of the most crucial in the 
history of instalment lending. The 
National Instalment Credit Confer- 
ence is planned to give bankers the 
information they need on economic 
and credit prospects of the nation 
so that they can form the soundest 
possible consumer credit policies.” 

The Research Council of the 
American Bankers Association pub- 
lished for distribution at the Na- 
tional Credit Conference in Janu- 
ary a brochure on “The Course of 
Business and Credit.” This 16-page 
work portrayed graphically, and 
with brief explanatory material, the 
course of major factors in business 
and credit. It highlighted the fac- 
tors which bankers should watch in 
1950. A similar work is in progress 
which will analyze the instalment 


— 


PHILIP GENDREAQC, N. 


Instalment Credit Conference March 27-29 in Chicago 


This selection of news and opinion 


credit picture. It will be completed 
in time for distribution at the In- 
stalment Credit Conference. 


AUTO PROSPECTS 


Despite a diminishing backlog of 
demand, there are “certainly no 
signs of saturation in the automo- 
bile market” according to a survey 
made by The Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 

“As a matter of fact,” the survey 
finds, “the number of families want- 
ing and planning to buy new cars 
will absorb output of most cars even 
at today’s high level of production.” 

This is the 13th annual survey of 
the automobile market made by the 
publishing company. And it un- 
earthed a number of interesting 
facts. 

As compared with findings a year 
earlier, fewer people now intend to 
pay cash for a new car, and more 
plan to finance through banks. 
Banks outrun the finance companies 
in new-car financing plans. In used 
cars, however, the picture is re 
versed. More people expect to pay 
cash, and more expect to make their 
instalment purchases via finance 
companies than through banks. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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American-Stardard plumbing fixtures help 
Los Angeles builder sell over 700 dwellings... FAST! 


HE Liberty Building Company of Los 


res and Fittings Angeles, California, started an 800- 


ing Fixtu 

“The use of American-Standard aa po and has spt dwelling project in 1948. The first unit 

is a source of constant ~- wt rospective buyers and ens of 119 duplexes was sold in one week-end. 

received the highest anh been our endeavor rage 4 Two months later the second unit of 105 

purchasers to use the best mat : dwellings sold in a single day! Sales con- 

out our building feel that we can find no bette® | tinued rapidly during 1949, and by De- 


tana oe ee manufactured by your ange cember 735 units had already been sold. 
tting 


Feintech, 


» Norm 
Extract from 4 letter by! LDING co. 


ary, LIBERTY BUI ..-and all of these dwellings had 


American-Standard 


plumbing fixtures and fittings! 


Executive Secret 


Good heating and plumbing are important fac- 
tors to be considered when you are determining 
the proper mortgage value of a home. And you 
will know that the builder or buyer who installs 
American-Standard Heating Equipment and 
Plumbing Fixtures is quality minded. He is 
building or buying for permanence. The house 
is a safer loan risk. For no products are better 
made .. . none more widely known. 


There’s no surer way to benefit your home 
loan customers or to enhance the value of resi- 
dential property you manage, than to recom- 
mend American-Standard Heating Equipment 
and Plumbing Fixtures. Ask your Heating and 
Plumbing Contractor about them. American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. 
Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


For every building there's American-Standard Heating Equip- 
ment to suit. The complete line includes Boilers, Warm 
Air Furnaces, and Winter Air Conditioners . . . for homes of 
all sizes . . . for coal (hand fired or stoker), oil, or gas. 
Plus Radiators, Convectors, Baseboard Radiant Panels, Oil 
Burners, Domestic Water Heaters, and Accessories. 


American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 
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Are your customers 


doing business 


CANAOA..? 


Canadians are currently buying nearly two 
billion dollars worth of goods from the 
United States every year. Here, surely, is a 
market which some of your customers would 


like to know more about. 


If you have customers who could use specific, 
practical information on markets, industrial 
sites, industrial development, or any other 
phase of Canadian business, write fully to: 
Foreign Department, The Bank of Nova 


Scotia, Toronto, Canada. 


With over 350 branches in Canada and 
abroad, The Bank of Nova Scotia can give 


on-the-spot service right across the country. 


e 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Ask to be put on the mailing list for our 


General Office: Toronto, Canada 
In New York: 49 Wall Street 


Monthly Review . 


.. a thoughtful discussion 


of domestic and world-wide economic devel- 


opments from a Canadian point of view. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


The survey was made during Aug- 
ust and September of last year. 


11,730,000 Prospects 


Forecasting a period of two years 
and four months, the survey found 
11,730,000 definite prospects for new 
passenger cars. Purchases were 
planned as follows: 

1,478,000 in Sept.-Dec. 1949; 

6,006,000 in 1950; 

4,246,000 in 1951. 


In addition to the definite pros- 
pects, 876,000 people were undecided 
whether to buy a new car or a used 
one; 1,767,000 planned to buy used 
cars; 5,398,000 were undecided 
about buying in 1949-51; and 22. 
738,000 had no plans to buy in 1949- 
51. 

In the survey of a year ago, which 
covered the final four months of 
1948 plus the full years 1949 and 
1950, expectations were: 

Pay cash, 52.5 percent; 

Bank loan, 10.2 percent; 

Finance company, 9.0 percent. 


Percentages are changed some- 
what in the new survey: 

Pay cash, 49.8 percent; 

Bank loan, 17.5 percent; 

Finance company, 16.0 percent. 


Note that the bank loan category 
gained 7.3 percentage points, while 
finance companies gained 7.0 per- 
centage points. 


Present indications would seem to 
forecast a good year for automobile 
sales. Even if all the folks who in- 
tend to buy during 1950 aren’t able 
to do so, it is probable that a fairly 
good percentage will be able to fol- 
low through on their plans. Nearly 
20 percent of the people who indi- 
cated they intended to buy cars in 
1950 could change their plans, and 
the year would still be almost up to 
1949. 


COMPLETE REPORT 


The Midwest Restaurant News, 
published by the Chicago Restau- 
rant Association, tells this one: 

A credit-reporting agency in an 
eastern city made the following re- 
port concerning a debtor: “We have 
a report that this party has no prop- 
erty, either real or personal; no 
credit, either actual or potential; no 
prospects, either present or future; 
and no hope, either here or here- 


! after.” 
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Country Business 


goes to town! 


q 
9 
E 


He sells products that help his customers prosper. That’s why farmers 
conscious of guality and machine productivity come to him... first. For 
Oliver is today recognized as a leader in the design of equipment that 
increases man efficiency. Only on an Oliver tractor, for instance, can be 
found this combination of practical advancements: power take-off-with 
independent clutch, torsional rubber spring seat, 6-cylinder engine and 
six forward speeds. 

Constant development of farm-utility features for a full line of imple- 
ments keeps an Oliver dealer’s future bright. And the specialized service 
he provides makes his business grow. The Oliver Corporation, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


OLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY’”’ 
March 1950 
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Nationwide Study of Savings and Mortgage Banking 


HE annual rate of interest paid 

on savings and time deposits in 

commercial banks throughout 
the country is predominately 1 per- 
cent, according to a survey on sav- 
ings recently completed by the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division of the 
American Bankers Association. The 
Real Estate Mortgages and the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Developments 
committees, headed, respectively, by 
William A. Marcus, senior vice- 


president, American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, and Joseph Earl 
Perry, president, Newton Savings 
Bank, Newton, Massachusetts, co- 
operated in making this study. 

In some localities rates were re- 
ported as high as 2 percent, but the 
average rate of the combined re- 
ports from all states was a little 
less than 1144 percent. The survey 
also indicated that the average 
amount of savings and time deposits 


NEW...a payment coupon BOOK 


which reproduces 
Perforations as Legible as Printing 


@ More error-free postings per hour. 


Less eye-strain per day. 


5/16” figures so outstanding 
that they are easily read at 
14 feet. 


@ Perfect identification of mail pay- 


ments. Faster personal service. 


@ More exact payments. Less follow- 


up costs and annoyances. 


@ Applicable to any account set-up. 


No supply problem. Less costs. 


Many of the best 
known Banking Names 
in the Time Credit 
Field have adopted 
this ultra-modern Pay- 
ment Book on sight. 


Only by seeing this new book can you appreciate its 
legibility, flexibility and waste-reducing features. We 
invite you to write for an assortment of samples, per- 
forated with amounts, dates and account classifications. 
No cost. No obligation. Write today. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


ATLANTA’S EXPANDING, SUH! 


...and Georgia shows a 
correspondent growth!!! 


The rapid expansion of Atlanta and the south- 
east requires up-to-the-minute information. To 
get ALL the facts, in addition to prompt and 
dependable counsel upon which decisions can 


DEPENDABLE 


be made, use the “Friendly Fulton.” Regional 
information is readily available through our 
dependable correspondent bank contacts. Let 
us help you. 


held by commercial banks in the sey- 
eral state groupings ranged from 
10 percent to 30 percent of the total 
of all deposits. 

Mortgages hold an important part 
as a source of investment for com- 
mercial banks, averaging between 25 
percent and 50 percent of their to- 
tal savings and time deposits. The 
prevailing rates of interest received 
from mortgage investments aver- 
aged between 41% percent and 54 
percent for all types of loans held. 

Mutual savings banks were also 
included in the survey. An interest 
rate of 2 percent to savings deposi- 
tors in these institutions prevailed 
in the largest number of replies, 
and mortgage loans averaged ap- 
proximately one-third of their total 
investments. 

The Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion has tabulated the results of a 
nationwide questionnaire on savings 
and mortgage activities in banks. 
It is the first study of this kind to 
be completed since World War II, 
and replies were received from a 
cross section of all banks in each 
state. 

Other highlights of the survey re- 
veal the following: 


Savings and Time Deposits 


Activity service charges are fre- 
quently used. They principally rep- 
resent a charge varying from 10 
cents to 25 cents for each with- 
drawal transaction in excess of two 
in one month or six in six months. 
A charge of 25 cents to $1 was also 
applied in many instances when the 
account was closed within one to 12 
months of opening; or had not ac- 
cumulated in amount to $100 or 
$200. 

Active solicitation of new savings 
accounts is uniformly followed. Ad- 
vertising appropriations for new 
business were, on the average, con- 
siderably less than other competing 
institutions. 

The outlook for the accumulation 
of savings in the period immediately 
ahead was predominantly “Holding 
Present Levels.” 


Mortgage Loans 


Direct conventional bank loans 
were the principal type of mort- 
gages held by commercial banks fol- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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ILLINOIS BANK 


AND Trust Company or Cuicaco 


231 SOUTH LASALLE ST. ‘CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Serving banks, corporations and individuals 
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ake this opportunity 


to increase your Blanket Bond 


at reduced cost! 


Rates are now lower because —— 


— specific charge for misplacement protection 
is now eliminated 

— premium for Securities Insuring Clause E 
is now based on amount of loans and 
discounts (instead of number of employees 
and locations). 


But, today’s embezzler is not reducing 
his take—often more than the bond! 

No bank can afford to be without blanket bond 
protection in amounts proportionate 
to its operations. 

You can apply your premium savings 
toward increasing your present bond and adding 
Clause E. Call our nearest agent or your 
own broker today—he’ll have one of 
our Bank Protection Specialists re-survey 
your bonding needs. 


44; AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

“Dependable as America” 


| mary are available. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 
lowed closely by FHA loans. Vet. 
erans loans and farm mortgages 
were also prominent in mortgage 
portfolios. 

The present mortgage lending fa. 
cilities of all lending institutions, 
with the added protection of insured 
loans under FHA and the guaran. 
teed provisions of veterans’ loans, 
were felt to be sufficient to meet all 
reasonable mortgage needs. 

Veterans’ loans continue to be in 
active demand, either as direct bank 
loans or in conjunction with FHA. 
A veterans’ equity ranging from 10 
percent to 20 percent on newly ac- 
quired property was uniformly felt 
desirable. 

Originating and holding mortgage 
loans as a permanent investment 
was a predominant characteristic. 
The secondary mortgage market was 
not an active factor in mortgage 
lending, and further enlargement of 
Government participation in a sec- 
ondary mortgage market was op- 
posed. 


Mutual Savings Banks 


Only a few savings banks reported 
service charges in effect, and they 
related primarily to an account that 
is closed within a limited period of 
time after opening. Charges ranged 
from 25 cents on an account closed 
within 60 days of opening, to $1 if 


| closed within 12 months of opening. 


Nearly all replies indicate that 


| new accounts are being actively en- 


couraged. 

Direct conventional loans were 
the dominating type of mortgage 
loans in mutual savings banks. In 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New York, this type of loan exceed- 
ed 50 percent of all loans held. 

The normal average interest rates 
charged on conventional loans for 
all reporting savings banks was be- 


| tween 4.50 percent and 5 percent. 


Savings banks depend largely on 


| their own origination of loans for 


increase in their mortgage port- 


| folios. Only a few banks indicated 
| activity in the purchase or sale of 


mortgages in the secondary mort- 
gage market. 
The results of the survey on sav- 


| ings and mortgages have been ar- 


ranged according to geographical lo- 
cation. A tabulation of replies from 
banks located in the eastern, cen- 
tral, southern, and western states 
has been made. Copies of the sum- 
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Developing Staff Members 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


are also valuable in a banker’s job 
performance. 

To meet this need, many bank 
personnel men operate an educa- 
tional program to amplify their di- 
rect training activities. 

The form of educational effort 
varies among banks, but one of the 
more widely used forms is the staff 
conference. In small institutions the 
conference may be merely an in- 
formal, periodic get-together of the 
entire staff. In large organizations, 
the meetings may be held regularly 
and set up by departments or ar- 
ranged by groups with special in- 
terests. 

In these group conferences, pres- 
entation of information may take 
a number of forms—lectures, ques- 
tions and answers, skits, films, 
cases, and combinations of two or 
more—but they all reach for the 
same objective. Information in five 
major areas is not only presented to 
but expected to be learned by the 
staff members. 


Roughly classified, these major | 


subjects are bank policies and in- 
ternal affairs, bank operations and 
services, banking law and regula- 
tions, banking structure—local and 
national, and customer contact. 
Some of these subjects can be 
studied further, and with additional 
benefit, in established institutions of 
learning. Personnel officers avail 
themselves of this “outside help” by 
arranging for enrolment of staff 
members in courses offered by the 
American Institute of Banking, The 
Graduate School of Banking, and 
other educational organizations. 


Informing 


Transmitting to staff members 
current changes in internal pol- 
icies and operating adjustments. 


made on subjects of momentary im- 
portance. Portions of such informa- 
tion that are to become part of per- 
manent policy or procedure in the 


banks are given further treatment 
in staff conferences or group dis- 
cussions and may be incorporated in 
operating manuals. 

While there may still be personnel 
men who hold the “tell ’em nothing” 
viewpoint, most of the bank men ap- 
preciate the value—to themselves 
and to their institutions—of a staff 


This step is closely related to | 


educating, but it differs enough to 


require special comment. Informing | 


—in this situation, 


at least—in- | 


timates that staff members are not | 
expected to “learn” but just “get | 


acquainted with” 
nished. 

In large banks house organs, 
posters, and bulletins are important 


the facts fur- | 


channels of current information. In | 


small banks memos are passed 


around or periodic oral comment 
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Your representative 


in the Nation's 


Capital... 


MERICAN SECURITY offers 
correspondents the services of a 
leading institution — your assur- 
ance of maximum efficiency and 
dependability. 


American 


WASHINGTON,D.C. 
DANIEL W. BELL, President 


Litt REMINDERS 
LIKE THESE PAY 
Big DIVIDENDS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Here are two good will builders used 
successfully by leading banks. 


@ The multiple blotters with plastic cover 
bearing your name and message are handy, 
check-book size—welcomed by every 
customer. 

@ Plastic calendar cards are always appre- 
ciated. They feature your message and 
serve as a year-round reminder. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Write for samples and prices on these and 
other proved promotional ideas. 


SERVICE 


at its best 
NEW YORK 7. N.Y. 


The SILLCOCKS-MILLER Company 


22 PARK PLACE = 


14 West Parker Avenue, Maplewood, New Jersey 
WCORPORAT 
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THE SIGN 
OF QUALITY 
IN MANAGEMENT 
AND FINANCE 


Good industrial man- 
agement and good bank- 
ing have many qualities 
in common. A principal 
one is a desire for facts 
about plant and business. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DAILY 
NEEDS 


The Bank 


Every day you need at your 
fingertips valuable reference 
data on Banks, Investment Bank- 
ers, and Life Insurance Com- 
That's Polk's Bankers 


panies. 
Encyclopedia. 


March Edition now on the Press 


* 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


130 Fourth Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


well informed on developments af- 
fecting the bank and its customers. 


Placating 


Creating a channel through which 
grievances can flow to manage- 
ment and be given prompt con- 
sideration. 


Probably the majority of people 
on the management side of banking 
sincerely feel that their administra- 
tion of personnel relations is so 
mutually satisfactory between em- 
ployer and employee that there is no 
just cause for grievance on the part 
of the latter. Some of this group in 


| management may willingly admit 


that here and there cause for minor 
grievance might exist, but not suf- 
ficiently serious as to warrant con- 
cern. Their attitude and conclusions 
are right in numerous instances, but 
experience of recent years indicates 
that these attitudes and conclusions 


The Valley National 


Bank of Arizona 


| traces its “geneal- 


ogy” backward 


| along a_ colorful, 
| historical route 


leading to the back 


| room of a general 


store in Solomon- 


| ville, Territory of 


Arizona, where five 
men met on No- 
vember 4, 1899, 
and founded the 
Gilda Valley Bank. 
Through the years, 
as a result of reor- 
ganization and 
merger, the Gilda 
Valley Bank be- 


|eame the Valley 


National. This year 


|the Valley, the 
| largest banking in- 


stitution in the 
eight Rocky Moun- 
tain States, cele- 
brates its 50th 
anniversary. At 
right, the Home Of- 


fice of the Valley 
| National in Phoenix 


are just as often entirely wrong. 
One weakness in the conclusion jg 
that small grievances don’t require 
attention. Psychologists constantly 
point out that the size or importance 
of a grievance can be measured only 
by the person holding the grievance. 
Even the most minor grievance, 
when denied expression or attention, 
may grow in the criticizer’s mind 
entirely out of proportion to truth 
and facts. Still, its effect is just as 
damaging as if it were completely 
true. 

Placating is an essential part of 
the educating and informing process 
and contributes measurably to the 
improvement of morale. Alert per- 
sonnel officers put a lot of effort into 
building two-way channels of in- 
formation. They realize that since 
management in every bank carries 
the obligation of establishing an ef- 
fective downflow of policy informa- 
tion and instructions, it must of 
necessity develop an adequate up- 
flow of facts on which it makes in- 
telligent decisions. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


The other stage of the budget 
problem is the fight over taxes. 
Treasury Secretary Snyder pre- 
sented the details of the Adminis- 
tration’s program to end more than 
$650-million of excise taxes, to off- 
set these taxes by “plugging loop- 
holes,” and to raise corporation in- 
come taxes so as to return a net 
increase of $1-billion in revenues 
out of all tax legislation. 

Taking a quick look at what is 
happening on both stages of the 
budget problem, the majority in 
Congress are not hopeful that what 
Congress does finally to all phases 
of the Government’s finances will in 
fact permit the Treasury to come 
through on June 30, 1951, with a 
deficit of much less than the $5.1- 
billion officially forecast. 

There was a mood in Congress to 
race pell mell toward excise tax re- 
duction, to forget about passing the 
offsetting additional taxes. There 
was on the other stage, however, a 
hope that perhaps foreign economic 
aid could be trimmed by not less 
than a billion dollars, perhaps more. 
Some additional economies up to $1- 
billion might be achieved. In the 
net, however, it looks as though 
there was a great danger that what 
Congress saves it will more than 
part with in greater tax cuts. 

Then, too, there is substantial 
doubt that some of the reduced items 
of expenditure forecast by the Pres- 
ident for fiscal ’51, for veterans and 
for farm supports, for instance, will 
work out. 

So unless the restraint of Con- 
gress on tax cutting and expendi- 
tures is greater than it looks after 
the first couple of months, this ses- 
sion is unlikely to point the way to 
the termination of an era of Federal 
budget deficits. 


Co-op Housing in a New Dress 
Last year the Administration 
tried to get Congress to approve the 
setting up of a special fund of $1- 
billion to finance housing coopera- 


tives. This money would be Trea- 
sury money —direct Government 
loans. It would go out presumably 
at around 3 percent, and the co-op 
housing loans would run for 50 to 
60 years. 

This program aroused widespread 
criticism. It was so much in dis- 
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favor that when the House Banking 
Committee included it in the pro- 
posed housing amendments of 1949, 
the House by a floor vote deleted 
from the bill the cooperative hous- 
ing provisions. 

So this year a new tack was taken. 
Under amendments drafted by the 
Administration to the pending hous- 
ing legislation, and handed to the 
leaders of both House and Senate 
Banking committees to introduce, an 
attempt was made to cover the 
transparent nakedness of the pro- 
posed subsidy for housing coopera- 
tives. 

This change was to substitute in- 
direct for direct Government loans. 
In lieu of direct Treasury money, a 
proposed “National Mortgage Cor- 
poration for Housing Cooperatives” 
would be set up with $100-million 
of Treasury capital and statutory 
authority to borrow up to $2-billion 
on the full and unconditional guar- 
antee of the United States as to both 
principal and interest. 

In other words, the Administra- 
tion-written bill, while seeming to 
remove the criticism of asking for 
direct money, substituted the indi- 
rect route of tapping the Govern- 
ment’s credit for co-op housing, and, 
at the same time, proposing to 
double the total kitty from $1-bil- 
lion to $2-billion for cooperative 
loans. 

Despite the new language, the na- 
ture of the proposed subsidy for co- 
operative housing is still visible, 
William A. Reckman told the Bank- 
ing Subcommittee. Mr. Reckman is 
president of the Western Bank & 
Trust Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He appeared as chairman of the Sub- 


fe 


“He’s single . . . and it worries me to 
think of his wonderful salary going to 
waste!” 


committee on Mortgage Financing 
and Urban Housing of the Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Mr. Reckman noted that he op- 
posed the 1949 version of the co- 
operative housing bill, because it 
would favor a special group of bor- 
rowers, would require a huge bu- 
reaucracy for administration of its 
provisions, would be inflationary, 
and because the bill would carry “a 
threat of socialization of credit and 
the ultimate destruction of the pri- 
vate enterprise system.” 

“We believe that this position ap- 
plies equally” to the new bill, he 
stated. “We believe that the new 
proposals are merely ‘window dress- 
ing’ and what is contemplated is 
still in effect a direct Government 
lending proposition.” 

If past experience is any criterion, 
the proposed program, which would 
provide housing for only one-quarter 
million of the estimated 8-million 
middle-income families, is only a be- 
ginning of this, Mr. Reckman ob- 
served. 

During 1949 the private home 
building industry surpassed all its 
previous records, he observed, and 
“it should not be more than a year 
or two before housing demand and 
supply are balanced.” He also 
pointed out the threat of this sub- 
sidized credit upon the existing body 
of mortgages and on the private 
lending industry, saying: 

The private home financing indus- 
try represented by banks, insurance 
companies and savings and loan as- 
sociations has been the traditional 
source of home mortgage credit. The 
proposed subsidized mortgage lending 
program not only would place the 
Government in direct competition 
with these institutions for mortgage 
loans but also might well affect inter- 
est rates on their other mortgage 
loans because of the subsidized rate 
which the Government would be able 
to offer. Should this legislation be 
adopted, it is conceivable that over 
a period of time Government would 
come to dominate the home mortgage 
lending in this country. 


Compartmentation of 
Mortgage Credit 


Because of the year-to-year slow 
development of the situation, many 
lenders have perhaps failed to reg- 
ister fully the fact that, under the 
Government’s leadership, the mort- 
gage market has become a complex 
thing of special compartments de- 
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signed to achieve many specific pur- 
poses, albeit complicating and di- 
viding up the mortgage market. 

This point of view was brought 
out in a statement on the coopera- 
tive housing bill, submitted to the 
Senate Banking Committee by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which observed: 


This (co-op housing) measure car- 
ries, perhaps to the ultimate, the pro- 
cess of moving from one general finan- 
cial market, in which all demands 
make themselves felt, to a multiplic- 
ity of separate, mutually exclusive 
markets, each designed to serve some 
special need and each, in the end, de- 
pendent for its functioning upon the 
intervention of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Politicians Wooing Small Business 


One of the unusual features of the 
present session of Congress is the 
alacrity with which the politicians 
have lined up this year to woo small 
business with bills offering the 
promise of special financial aids. 

President Truman announced in 
his Annual Message that he would 
later recommend special aids to 
small business. Before he could get 


N preparation for the cashing of 
a few thousand veterans’ national 

service life insurance premium re- 
fund checks, the First National Bank 
of Chicago listed for its staff some 
recognized methods useful in estab- 
lishing identity. The First National’s 
description of these methods fol- 
lows: 

“Personal identification. One of 
the best methods of identification is 
to have one of our customers guar- 
antee the endorsement, provided the 
customer is favorably known to us, 
and his identity has been estab- 
lished beyond doubt. 

“Military separation documents. 
Separation documents of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and the Coast 
Guard; i.e., either a single document 
or two documents in combination, 
which set forth a physical descrip- 
tion and witnessed signature of the 
recipient, or photographic copies of 
such documents, together with good 
supplemental identification. 

“Insurance policies. An insurance 
policy which has been in effect for 
a reasonable length of time, and 
issued by a recognized insurance 
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his own proposals sent down to the 
Capitol, however, several others 
sprang their own propositions. 

One of these was the bill by Sen- 
ator Scott Lucas (D., Ill.), the ma- 
jority leader. Mr. Lucas’ bill would 
carry out the standing recommenda- 
tion of the President that the 10- 
year maturity limit on the business 
loans made by RFC, direct or in par- 
ticipation with banks, be abolished. 
Congress ignored this recommenda- 
tion in 1949. 

Another feature of the Lucas bill 
was distinctly novel. The Illinois 
Senator proposed that “in order to 
encourage small business” RFC 
should be authorized to give “man- 
agement skill, past earnings, and 
prospective earnings consideration 
over security in the form of collate- 
ral” in the making of loans. 

A third feature of the Lucas bill 
was its proposal to create a 90 per- 
cent RFC participation, with a com- 
mercial bank or other lender risk- 
ing only 10 percent. Under the lead- 
ership of the A.B.A., the RFC act of 
1947 lowered the Government par- 
ticipation ratio to an average of 65 
percent, down from about 75. 

This lowered Government partici- 


Cashing NSLI Premium Refund Checks 


company, together with an attached 
photographic copy of the application 
therefor, and showing the insured’s 
signature and adequate identifying 
description. 

“Identification cards. A pass is- 
sued by an employer bearing the 
photograph of the employee or an 
adequate identifying description, to- 
gether with his signature, and coun- 
tersigned by a person (whose signa- 
ture is on file with us) authorized 
by the employer or bearing some 
other evidence of validation of the 
employee’s signature, as, for exam- 
ple, a facsimile signature-of an au- 
thorized person of the employer. 

“Draft registration cards. Orig- 
inal (not duplicate) draft registra- 
tion cards, i.e., those cards bearing 
the registrant’s physical description 
and witnessed signature of the re- 
cipient, or a photostatic copy of 
such documents, when presented 
with other supplemental identifica- 
tion. 

“Supplemental evidence of the 
holder’s identity may be considered, 
such as the name inscribed on the 
label in a suit, initials in a hat or on 


pation in business lending through 
RFC likewise was enacted without 
any serious opposition from the 
agency. 

Finally, Senator Lucas would add 
still another novelty to the RFC 
repertoire of lending powers. He 
would authorize RFC to subordinate 
its claim to the collateral of a bor- 
rower in the case of a participation 
loan, giving the participating pri- 
vate bank priority in liquidation. 

Senator Burnet R. Maybank (D,, 
S. C.) proposed that a “Small Busi- 
ness Coordinator” with six deputies 
be installed in the White House to 
mobilize the resources of the Fed- 
eral Government for small business, 
The Coordinator also would consult 
with the Reserve Board, the RFC, 
and other agencies to devise legis- 
lation providing further credit aids 
for small business, as well as relief 
for such business under other sta- 
tutes. 

Finally, Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey (D., Wyo.) has come forward 
with the proposal to establish spe- 
cial corporations or “small business 
capital banks” in the area served by 
each Federal Reserve bank and 
branch. 


a belt buckle, if used in corrobora- 
tion of the documentary evidence 
submitted. 

“The taking of fingerprints for 
purposes of identification should be 
considered or for psychological rea- 
sons may be advisable. The prints 
of the right thumb and index finger 
should be placed on the lower right 
hand corner of the back of the 
check.” 

The bank also warned its staff 
against the use of unacceptable 
means of identification, including 
social security cards, selective ser- 
vice classification cards (those noti- 
fying a person of his classification 
for draft purposes), motor vehicle 
operators’ licenses (since in many 
states a person can easily obtain a 
driver’s license or permit without 
having to establish his identity. 

In general, the bank considers as 
unacceptable any card or alleged 
identification which does not con- 
tain a witnessed or validated signa- 
ture which can be found in the 
bank’s own records, or any such 
identification obtainable without 
positive establishment of identity. 
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FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


The completion of overseas business transactions 
often requires the transfer of funds abroad and 
in some instances actual shipments of currency. 

Your New York correspondent, the Chase, is 
equipped to handle this business for you, 
promptly and efficiently, through its world-wide 
facilities and connections. 


Other ways in which we can be helpful to our correspon- 
dents are through: 


Credit information on firms and, individuals, here and abroad 

Quarter-hour and half-hour mail pick-up service around the clock 

Quick collection of checks, notes, drafts, coupons and called and matured bonds 
Participation in local loans with correspondent banks 

Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 

Execution of orders for purchase and sale of all classes of securities 

Analyses of investment portfolios . . . Safekeeping of securities 

Expediting foreign transactions through branches and correspondents overseas 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Why Sufger 


Pains 


Owners, mortgagees, trust officers, and others 
responsible for safeguarding property need not 
fear loss pains if they are protected with property 
insurance in the proper amounts. If you have an 
insurance problem that is causing twinges now, 
why not consult us. But don’t procrastinate- 
tomorrow may be too late. 


THE PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT GROUP 
OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Combined Statement December 31, 1948 


Surplus to policyholders. . . . . . . . 54,633,425 


Losses paid to December 31, 1948 . . . . . 442,822,252 


AVERAGE 


sbrigona PICTURE 


In the foreground of 
Arizona’s year-end financial 
picture, two Valley Bank 
figures are predominant: 


53% of ALL Bank Deposits 
62% of ALL Bank Loans 


SERVING ARIZONA 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK & 


29 FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 


Stores, Incorporated, on January 27, Storn Classics 


1950, declared quarterly dividends on 


to tit odor tend part of Halong 
Safeguard Corp. 


the Company’s $5 Par Value Common a or just 3000 members, a volume of 
Stock and 5% Preferred Stock. matchless beauty and content every 
The dividend on the Common two months at $3.75— books that are 


winning awards for their format! Jilus- 


Stock is at the rate of 50c per share trated by famous artists. Send for free 
and is payable April 1, 1950 to stock- brochure: 
holders of record at the close of busi- STORY CLASSICS, Dept. B3, EMMAUS, PA. 


ness March 15, 1950. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable April 1, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 15, 1950. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
January 27, 1950. 


=| CAST BRONZE 
|| SIGNS NAMEPLATES 
MARKERS 
BAANTHRICO 
BANK| INDUSTRIES, INC. 
23 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 6 


WriteforFREE catalog. Estimates 
submitted promptly, no obligation. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


space. Briefly, EPU may be re- 
garded as a combination of a multi- 
tude of bilateral payments agree- 
ments. Under the bilateral agree- 
ments which have developed since 
the war, each party is limited in the 
amount of its own currency which 
it may use in buying from the other. 
Beyond that limit, payment must be 
made in gold or dollars. The limit 
is supposed to take care of seasonal 
swings. Under EPU, apparently this 
limit extended to any one ERP 
country by all the others would be 
lumped into one “drawing right” 
for each country and would be de- 
nominated in some new European 
monetary unit spendable anywhere 
in Europe. Beyond their drawing 
rights or quotas, importers would 
have to pay in gold or dollars at 
least part of their current obliga- 
tions. Creditor countries in turn 
would have the right to be paid in 
gold on an increasing scale. 


Post-ERP 


“Dollar shortage” of Europe won't 
end by 1952, Mr. Hoffman was again 
told by OEEC in February; more- 
over, the shortage will balloon, 
should U. S. experience recession 
then. Among others preparing pub- 
lic opinion for a junior Marshall 
Plan is Assistant State Secretary 
Willard Thorp, who adds that aiding 
the world area-by-area isn’t going 
to work. But in Asia, one gathers, 
area-by-area is official U. S. policy. 

$1- to $3-billion annually will be 
post-ERP shortage, say OEEC ex- 
perts. If Point IV depends on private 
investment it won’t scratch the sur- 
face of the dollar shortage. Not 
investment, but large and continuing 
American Government gifts are the 
prescription proffered from London. 

Europe’s man-in-the-street reacts 
with a shrug. One comments: If you 
hadn’t helped, we’d have worked 
harder. The Reader’s Digest, rest- 
less about where ERP isn’t lead- 
ing, reports “a gigantic fraud’ in 
France: “multitudes” evading with 
impunity their income taxes. 


Another British Loan 


Representative Jesse Wolcott re- 
veals that he has been informed 
that the British Government will 
shortly submit a request for addi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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‘This includes a machine to fit 
your special needs and insurance. 
Sout fora single day—write 
For Pall details. "There ix no obligation. 


@ SEATTLE 


@ PORTLAND 


@ BENO 
OARLAND 
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YEW ORLEANS 


National Association of reliable professional automobile repossessors, skip tracers and 


investigators, faithfully serving banks throughout the nation. 


Write for free directory, 


National Association of Allied Finance Adjusters, 69 West Washington, Suite 1209, 


Chicago 2, Illinois. 


ALA. Alabama Investigators 
317 Radio Bldg., ANNISTON 
Cannady Investigato 


rs 
203 Shepherd Bldg... MONTGOMERY 


ARIZ. The Harbison Company 
5622 N. First St., PHOENIX 


National Management Syndicate 
115 E. Broadway, TUCSON 


ARK. Automobile Recovery Bureau of Ar- 
kansas 


202 Wallace Bldg., LITTLE ROCK 


CALIF. Kenneth Dalzell 

817 Truxtun, BAKERSFIELD 
Albert Holmes, Adjuster 

P.O. Box 1421, FRESNO 
Automobile Recovery Bureau 

1300 4th Ave., LOS ANGELES 
Metropolitan Detective Agency 
428 Foam St., MONTEREY 

Frank B. Hyde 

3514 Broadway, OAKLAND 

Auto Claims Bureau 

820 E. Base Line St., SAN BERNARDINO 
California Adjusting Bureau, Inc. 
1225 Post St.. SAN FRANCISCO 
Tony R. Tomasello 

1071 Parkinson Court, aa JOSE 
Baldwin-Phifer & Compa 

$14 Belding Bldg., STOCKTON 


CANADA Harker & Company 
1575 Bloor St., West., TORONTO 


COLO. McCauley Detective Bureau of 
Investigation 

1030 15th Street, DENVER 

Business Men’s Collection Bureau 

222 Colorado Bldg., PUEBLO 


D. OF C. Finance Service Bureau 
604 Hill Bldg.. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FLA. Automobile Recovery Bureau 
1212 N.W. 34th Ave., MIAMI 
Florida Finance Service 

3606 Florida Ave., TAMPA 


Central Florida Adjustment 


ureau 
982 Minnesota Ave., WINTE 


PARK 


GA. Carter, Carter, & McKenzie Attorneys 
910-912 Grant Bldg., ATLANTA 


IDAHO western Adjustment Bureau 
202 Sonna Bldg., BOISE 


ILL. Automobile Recovery Bureau of Illinois 
13305 S. Western Avenue., BLUE ISLAND 
Automobile Recovery Bureau of Illinois 

69 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 

0. D. Atchason & Associates 

808-810 Reisch Bldg., SPRINGFIELD 


Neeley Adjustment Service 
P. O. Box 188, URBANA 


IND. George H. White 

210 E. 10th Street, MARION 

Foley Adjustment Service 

215 Christman Bldg., SOUTH BEND 
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IA. Bankers Service Bureau 
607 Toy Bank Bldg., SIOUX CITY 


KAN. C.B.1. Automobile Recovery Bureau 
1030 S. Broadway, WICHITA 


KY. Finance Repossession Bureau 
704-5 Hoffman Bldg., LOUISVILLE 


LA. Southern Secret Service, Inc. 
1207 Decatur St., NEW ORLEANS 


Automobile Recovery Bureau of Louisiana 
101 E. Merrick, SHREVEPORT 


MD. Automobile Recovery Bureau of Mary- 
an 
615 Deepdene Road, BALTIMORE 


MASS. Automobile Recovery Bureau of New 
England 
372 Ferry St., MALDEN 


MICH. c. w. Adjusters 
6201 W. Warren, DETROIT 


MINN. Associated Bureau, Inc. 
1118 Commerce Bldg., ST. PAUL 


MISS. Mississippi Automobile Recovery Bu- 
reau 
127 S. Lamar St., JACKSON 


MO. Automobile Recovery Bureau 

2828 S. Main St., JOPLIN 

Automobile Recovery Bureau 

P. O. Box 2292, KANSAS CITY 

Continental Credit Corp. 

721 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS 

South-East Auto Adjustment Bureau 

Room 255, McCoy Tanner SIKESTON 
Ayres Repossessing Agen 

308 West Olive Street, ‘SPRINGFIELD 


NEB. Claim Service Company 
3820 Chicago St., OMAHA 


NEV. State Collection Agency 
23 Idaho Way, HENDERSON 
Auto Theft and Recovery 

105 Lake Street, RENO 


N. dé, Banking and Finance Intelligence 
308 Eighth Ave., ASBURY PARK 
Watson’s Automobile Recovery Bureau 
833 Springfield Ave., IRVINGTON 


N. M. Western States Collection Company 
120 South Sixth, ALBUQUERQUE 
National Automobile Claims Service 
Coronado Bldg., Santa Fe 


N. Y. Automobile Recovery Bureau 
164-14th 29th Avenue FLUSHING, N. Y 
Bureau of Investigation 

123 Fitch Street, SYRACUSE 


N. C. Home Detective Co., 
Guilford Bank Building, GREENSBORO 


O. Interstate Inspection and Adjustment Co. 
4384 West 146th St., CLEVELAND 


Bellg, Ellison & Rossler 
747 Spitzer Bldg., TOLEDO 


OKLA. Dealers Protective Bureau of Okla- 
homa 
921 N. Broadway, MUSKOGEE 


J. C. McFarland Adjustment Service 
1129 Exchange Ave., OKLAHOMA CITY 


Automobile Recovery & Adjustment Service 
1428-32 Hunt Bldg., TULSA 


ORE. Auto, Truck & Trailer Recovery 
P. O. Box 4018, PORTLAND 


PA. Wallace C. Forsyth 
6025 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA 


R. I. Pasco Manocchio, Investigator 
50 Mount Pleasant Ave., PROVIDENCE 


S. C. South Carolina Automobile Recovery 
Bureau 
126 State St.,. WEST COLUMBIA 


TENN. Jacobs H. Doyl 
306 Exchange Bldg., NASHVILLE 


National Checking System 
71 Adams Avenue, MEMPHIS 


TEXAS Jack L. Vaughn 
210 Morris Bldg., ABILENE 


Adjustment and Service 
. Box 2062, AMARILLO 

one s Adjustment Bureau 

Burk Burnett Bldg., FT. WORTH 

National Management Syndicate 

P. O. Box 1055, EL PASO 

Miles Strickland 

1504 Fannin St., HOUSTON 

Automobile Claims Service 

524 Aztec Bldg., SAN ANTONIO 

Universal Credit Agency 

1120 W. Queen Street, TYLER 


U. Huff National Detective Agency 
524 Atlas Building, SALT LAKE CITY 


VA. Summs Skip & Collection Service 
312-314 Bankers Trust Bldg., NORFOLK 
National Detective Agency 

414 State Planters Bank, RICHMOND 


WASH. How Adjustment Service 
324 Belmont, North, SEATTLE 


W. VA. Tri State Accounts Service Company 
912 Guaranty Bldg.. HUNTINGTON 


WISC. N. Paley Phillips 
212 W. Wisconsin Ave., MILWAUKEE 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 
tional U. S. aid, to heip Britain 
handle the $8-billion of blocked 
sterling balances owned by India, 
Egypt and other countries. ‘While 
we are seeking to prevent the spread 
of socialism in this country, I do not 
feel that we should grant this re- 
quest,” reads the Wolcott statement, 
which was given to the press by the 
Republican publicity office on Capi- 
tol Hill. Mr. Wolcott was in 1946 a 
staunch supporter of the Anglo- 
American loan agreement, the first 
interest payments on which are due 
at the end of this year. Wall Street 
opinion is that a loan request from 
the U. K. will come sometime this 
year, regardless of who wins the 
British election, guesses of the 
amount ranging from $2- to $4- 
billion. 


Point IV 


The bold, new program received a 
bold new touch at the Colombo con- 
ference of Commonwealth foreign 
ministers. Adverting to Secretary 
Acheson’s National Press Club 
speech promising aid to Asia, the 
British have proposed that such dol- 
lars “pass through the relatively 


efficient channels of a Common- 
wealth secretariat.” This is linked 
with another London suggestion: 
that Britain reduce drastically the 
rate of releases of blocked sterling 
balances to Asian creditor countries 
the while America grants compen- 
sating aid directly to southeast Asia. 
In other words, the U. S. should pay 


“He'll change his mind about our gen- 
eration’s being stingy and tight-fisted 
when he grows up and realizes the na- 


tional debt we’ve left his generation!” 


off the wartime obligations of Brit- 
ain to India and others. “There is 
clearly much economic good sense in 
this argument, and discussions on 
these lines are proceeding in Wash- 
ington,” The Economist said. 

Tax aid for Point IV investors is 
proposed by President Truman... 
Walter Salant of the Council of 
Economic Advisers has written a 
thoughtful analysis of the domestic 
effects of Point IV capital exports. 

The U. S. Inter-American Council 
of businessmen stoutly opposes Gov- 
ernment investment guaranties, lest 
Uncle Sam find himself forced to 
take over private assets abroad and 
so court serious complications. 


South African Pound and S#eriing 


The new U. K.-South African 
financial agreement makes the latter 
country a hard-currency export mar- 
ket for Britain. South Africa will 
pay gold for essential goods supplied 
by Britain and will keep its reserves 
in sterling. This, plus the U. K.’s 
Uniscan arrangement with Scandi- 
navia, strengthens the sterling area 
just when ECA is asking Britain 
to marry the pound to European 
monies. 


The Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C., DuPont Circle Branch 


More and more banks, large and small, are 
adopting Kerr CHANGEPOINT Fountain 
Pens and Perpetual Calendars for better 
customer service. Your first contact with 
your customer is at the check counter, so 
why not furnish him with the very best 
writing facilities? 


Kerr CHANGEPOINT Fountain Pens and 
Perpetual Calendars are adaptable to any 
check counter arrangement. 
signs available in bronze, chrome, or 


Other de- 


Write for illustrations and prices. 


W. K. KERR PEN COMPANY 
Tulsa 14, Oklahoma 
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UK Permits Repatriation 


Since January 1 American investments in approved | 
industrial or commercial projects may be repatriated 


on demand in dollars, the U. K. Treasury has an- 
nounced. The guaranty applies only to the original 
amount invested; not to profits. Nor is there any ex- 
change-rate guaranty. In this respect the guaranty 
offered by the ECA is more generous, allowing for re- 
patriation of profits up to 75 percent over a period 
of years. But the ECA charges a fee for its guaranty, 


whereas the British Treasury does not. Investments | 
in ERP countries under ECA guaranty have picked | 


up in recent weeks and include a Ford Motor Company 
investment in England, a Singer Sewing Machine in- 
vestment in France, etc. Also, ECA has lent the Rey- 
nolds Metal Company both dollars and sterling to 
develop bauxite mines in Jamaica. Meanwhile the U. S. 
Steel Corporation has been investing millions of its 
own money in developing Venezuelan iron ore deposits 
independent of government help. 


Kopfweh Means Headache 


Germany is becoming an ever bigger headache for 
the United States. While Swiss quotations for German 
stocks and currency rise, so does German official con- 
tempt for the Allies. In the hope that private invest- 
ment of dollars can be stimulated thereby, some of the 
High Commissioner’s staff are studying indefinite sus- 
pension of settlement of prewar German debts. The 
very idea has astounded European capitalists who own 
large holdings in German obligations now standing 
perfectly still. 

Mr. McCloy expects the way to new foreign invest- 
ments in western Germany to be opened soon, but 
these will be limited in practice to additions to existing 
direct investments in factories and the like. Also, 
Mr. McCloy hopes for settlement in deutschemarks of 
existing frozen holdings. For various reasons, Mr. 
McCloy is getting a “bad press.” 

Reorganization of the de-cartelized German banking 
and currency system is being sought by the Bonn Gov- 
ernment. 


Latin America 


Europe is going after South American business. 


France and Argentina reportedly are negotiating for 
the construction of a subway in a large Argentine city 


and French exports to the River Plate country are | 


growing in volume. The West German Government 
also is planning a Latin American trade drive. This has 
the British worried. Bonn has proposed barter deals 
with Brazil and other countries, but the allied authori- 
ties whose approval is necessary don’t favor out and 
out barter although they are willing to countenance 
compensation agreements in a pinch. While the allies 
can keep Germany from barter—so long as they as- 
sume the burden of German support—they can’t stop 
barter between Latin American countries. 

Uruguay and Cuba in a recent wool-for-cotton barter 
deal dispensed with dollar payments. In exchange for 
high-priced sugar Cuba is said to have got high-priced 
wool. With Brazil and Finland, Uruguay made new 
trade deals in December. 


” 


“People’s currency dollars,” the press reports, are 
quoted in Peking at 25,000 per American dollar. 
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Safeguard 
life as well 
as funds 


Install a 


Vault Ventilator 


Don’t risk suffocation, when a YALE Emergency 
Ventilator can be so easily installed. 

A turn of the handle forces in a continuous 
stream of fresh air—120 cu. ft. per minute. It 
provides light inside the vault, dispelling fear 
and aiding the work of releasing the locking 
mechanism. It serves as a speaking tube for clear 
communication with those outside. 

The YALE Ventilator is quickly installed in any 
wall—of any thickness—in vaults of new or old 
construction. It does not impair the strength of 
the wall—successfully resists burglary, and does 
not affect the burglary insurance rate. 

Write for complete details on how you may 
have a YALE Ventilator installed. 


THE YALE & TOWNE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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1950 Advertising Plans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 

Based on these figures, and the 
fact that certain very large banks 
with known substantial expendi- 
tures did not report, it is estimated 
that the total expenditure by com- 
mercial banks for 1950 advertising 
will be $39-million. 


Deposit Services to be Stressed 


This year will see a continuation 
and intensification of the trend to 
deposit advertising. This strong 


unusual the problem. 


Barometer Reading 


New England business, like its weather, 
is changeable and requires experience in 
reading the signs. For over 114 years this bank 
of “Outstanding Strength” has been in close 
touch with conditions in this section. This ex- 
perience enables it to provide prompt action for 
correspondent banks, no matter how difficult or 


The National 


trend started one year after the war 
and has continued steadily upward 
since. 

Again as in 1948 and 1949, check- 
ing accounts and savings accounts 
almost finish in a dead heat for 
major emphasis. A glance at the 
accompanying emphasis chart will 
reveal how far out in front these 
two services now stand. Contrast 
this position with 1946, when they 
occupied 8th and 10th places re- 
spectively. 
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Auto loans, mortgage loans, farm 
production loans, and personal loans 
follow in that order. No significant 
change is shown in the entire em- 
phasis list, with a few minor ex- 
ceptions. Safe deposit and banking 
by mail show signs of increased 
banker interest, and special check- 
ing accounts seem to be losing in 
favor. 


Advertising Media to be Used 


“What advertising media do you 
plan to use in 1950?” was a new 
question asked in this year’s sur- 
vey. It revealed several surprises. 

While newspaper advertising con- 
tinued far out in front as expected, 
bank displays showed unexpected 
strength and placed well up in 
second position. 

Direct mail placed third. Included 
in this category are 74 banks with 
house organs, and 38 mentions of 
special programs and publications. 

Calendars gave direct mail a sur- 
prisingly close race for third posi- 
tion in the parade of media. On the 
other hand, radio appears to have 
fallen off from its position in 1946 
when an A.B.A. survey showed it 
being used by over 2,000 banks. 

Here is the media list in detail. 


Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


This, it should be noted, refers to 


& local advertising: 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation In Total 
CariraL $10,000,000 SurPLuUs $20,000,000 order Media mentions 

1 Newspapers ......... 3,355 

: 2 Window and lobby dis- 
4 1,856 
6 504 
7 Outdoor advertising. . 440 
8 Car and bus cards.... 237 
9 Theater (slides, shorts) 112 
10 24 
will find this institution especially 12 Magazines .......... 11 
13 Telephone directories. 10 

well equipped to handle their Chicago accounts ‘cee. tie 
promptly and efficiently. Our complete facilities 


are at your disposal. 


CiTyY NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 
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Inquiries Invited 


The A.B.A. Advertising Depart- 
ment will welcome inquiries from 
member banks wanting more de- 
tailed information. For example, 
figures can be made available show- 
ing the expenditures for banks under 
$10-million in each million dollar 
division. Information is also avail- 
able showing the number of banks 
that will feature each service to any 
degree, aside from top emphasis. 
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The apple that fell before Sir Isaac Newton was just an apple. 
It was his inquiring mind that uncovered the laws of gravity. 


The inquisitive mind is just as valuable in banking. 


That’s why our officers so frequently find themselves away 
from Philadelphia, learning first-hand about some industry. 


That doesn’t make us experts, but it does enable us to talk your 
customers’ language, to understand their needs. As a result, 

we can figure out ways to be more helpful and make our 
services to you more valuable for them! 


This policy must work—else why would we have correspondent 
banks both large and small located in all parts of the country? 


If that kind of banking appeals to you, 
why not get in touch with us now? 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


CHAMP Carry, president of Pull- 
man, Inc., and of Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company, is a 
new director of the Continental IIli- 
nois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. Staff promotions at 
the bank include: Vice-presidents, 
BERFORD BRITTAIN, JR., Louis R. 
HAMMERSTROM, JOHN P. HOFFMAN, 
JOSEPH R. KNIGHT, MERLE G. GLAN- 
VILLE; second vice-presidents, 
GEORGE F. KERNAN, WILLIAM G. 
OLSON, HENRY J. ROHLF, WILLIAM 
M. FUNCK, J. LESLIE; trust officer, 
NORMAN W. REED; assistant cash- 
iers, MALCOM C. CuRTIS, Roy W. 
DAVIS, EUGENE HOLLAND, JR., ERIC 
J. JANZE, ALLEN W. MATHIS, JR., 
HENRY MUHS, RICHARD C. RASTET- 
TER, ROBERT A. SHARPE, EUGENE J. 
TAMILLO. 


DUDLEY HARLEY, 77, is in his 55th 
year with The Peoples Trust Com- 
pany of Martinsburg, West Virginia. 
He resigned as cashier on reaching 
theoretical retirement age in 1943, 
but has continued on the board of 
directors and the executive commit- 
tee. 


At Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
EpGAR T. ADAMS, JR., and FRED A. 
UPHOFF have been promoted to vice- 
presidencies. Newly elected assis- 
tant vice-presidents are ELMER A. 
DOEGE and CHARLES W. DODSON. 
GILBERT N. HERZBERG was made as- 
sistant cashier and FRED C. MASTEN, 
JR., assistant secretary. 


President WILLIAM A. MCDONNELL 
of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis has been elected a director of 
General American Life Insurance 
Company. 


March 1 staff retirements at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco include: Vice-presidents W. N. 
AMBROSE and D. L. DAVIS, managers 
of the Los Angeles and Portland 
branches, respectively; General Au- 
ditor F. H. HOLMAN, and Assistant 
Vice-president J. M. OSMER. M. 
RITCHIE, assistant manager of the 
Los Angeles branch, retired Feb- 
ruary 1. Each received a wrist watch 
at the bank’s annual branch man- 
agers’ conference. 


JOHN N. DALEY, former city con- 
troller, has been made a vice-presi- 
dent of the City Bank of Detroit. 


CARROL M. SHANKS, president of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected a director of Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 
He fills a vacancy caused by the 
resignation of ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
who became a Class C director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and was designated chairman 
of the board and Federal Reserve 
Agent. 


Cc. M. Shanks 


D. E. McNamara 


UNEXCELLED 


—for your 


Southwestern 
business 


At the annual meeting of the Bankers 
Athletic League, New York City: L. to 
r. William L. Kleitz, president, Guaranty 
Trust Company; Charles J. Stewart, 
president, The New York Trust Com- 
pany; Herman Hickman, Yale’s head 


football coach; Raymond Paradise, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., league 
president 


New second vice-presidents at The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
are: JOHN A. ADAIR, N. HALL Lay- 
MAN, Davin H. THOMAS, JR., and 
JAMES L. PoRTER. JOHN B. RIGLER is 
an assistant cashier, while KENNETH 
HOFFMASTER, DAVID W. DANGLER, 
and WILLIAM B. CUDAHY are assis- 
tant secretaries. 


Pacific National Bank of Seattle 
has appointed THOMAS W. PAUL as 
executive vice-president. ROBERT D. 
KEITH was elected a vice-president 
and CARL G. DAKAN, trust officer. 


Promotions at the Irving Trust 
Company, New York, include: Vice- 
president, DoucLas E. MCNAMARA; 
assistant vice-president; MICHAEL 
SIENIAWSKI; assistant secretaries, 
FREDERICK W. BAKER, EUGENE D. 
Drxon, J. FRANKLIN JONES, and Ep- 
WIN A. SCHOENBORN. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


of DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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big pile of 1949 bank reports 

on BANKING’S desk indicates 
that the trend toward readable, at- 
tractive summaries of the year’s 
work is being maintained, and that 
the employees and the public are 
being invited to join the stockhold- 
ers in the reading circle. 

Photographs, drawings, charts, 
pictographs, good typography, car- 
toons, an easy style, and a clear 
exposition of the operating results 
contribute to the attainment of the 
goal: a report that will be read. It 
would, in fact, be difficult not to 
read these reports. Their covers, for 
one thing, invite at least a browse 
through the contents; and even a 
cursory inside glance stimulates in- 
terest in the story the bank chair- 
man or president is telling. 

The report to employees seems to 
be developing into a staff relations 
medium of high potentialities. In 
general this is a friendly, informal 
talk by the management on opera- 
tions, earnings, expenses, and (as 
might be expected) employee bene- 
fits. It increases the employee’s 
sense of partnership in the business; 
it makes him realize that he “be- 
longs,” that his work is important 
and appreciated. 


Ki a casual glance through the 


Banxine has no statistics on how 
many banks now issue special re- 
ports to the staff, but it does have 
several samples. Among the new- 
comers to the available list is the 
First National Exchange Bank of 
Roanoke, Virginia, which calls its 
first staff report “Your. Bank in 
1949.” President C. Francis Cocke 
points out that the employees have 
a more valuable investment in the 
bank than either the stockholders or 
the customers, for they are invest- 
ing themselves and look to the First 
“not only for economic security and 
physical comforts, but for those in- 
tangibles such as confidence, friend- 
liness, and consideration, which 
make for happiness as we work 
together.” 

“You are, therefore,” he tells his 
staff, “vitally concerned with the use 
that is being made of the various 
tangible and intangible resources for 
which we are responsible.” 

The report shows the number of 
cents in each dollar which come 
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“As We Work Together” 


con vers toe vous vacanows 
$114,957.99 $121,131.17 
LINCOLN ROCHESTER TRUST 


$512,193.91 


ly 
s3534800 / \ 


$82,694.50 


From “Working Together in 1949,” the 
report to employees of a Rochester Bank 


from various sources, how the bank 
puts each dollar to work, and the 
origins and distribution of income. 
It explains how the activities of each 
department are reflected in the 
financial statement, outlines person- 
nel activities, gives the names of 
employees who are taking American 
Institute of Banking courses, wel- 
comes new staff members by name, 
congratulates (again by name) 
those who were married during the 
year, lists the new parents (with 
names and birth dates of the 
babies), and reports briefly on gen- 
eral events of interest to the bank 
family. There is also a roster of the 
entire staff, by departments. 


Tue AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND Trust CoMPANY of Chicago, in 
its second annual message to the 
employees, uses an attractive book- 


let, “A Report to the Staff,” as a 
means of maintaining the intimate 
touch that was possible on a per- 
sonal basis when the bank was 
smaller. Presenting important facts 
omitted from the formal accounting 
figures, the pamphlet features pic- 
ture charts that bring out the rela- 
tionship between salaries and other 
expenses, annual expenditures for 
welfare and benefits, the bank’s 
growth, and the sources of income 
from which salaries are paid. 

“We believe,” says President 
Lawrence F. Stern, “this type of re- 
port is a contribution to the total 
effort of American business and in- 
dustry to create a more widespread 
understanding of our economic sys- 
tem and fundamental principles on 
which it operates. 

The income dollar is broken down 
to show its sources and how it was 
used. Growth of the bank in plant, 
deposits and capital structure is 
charted, and a page is devoted to 
the amount the bank spent for em- 
ployee welfare. 

On the front and back covers are 
pictures of more than 200 members 
of the American’s staff. (See illus- 
tration. ) 


Lincotn ROCHESTER TRUST COM- 
PANY of Rochester, New York, titles 
its staff report “Working Together 
in 1949.” This is an extensively 
illustrated, slick paper, pocket-size 
pamphlet. President Raymond N. 
Ball summarizes the bank’s financial 


Here, on the covers of the employee report, is the staff of a Chicago bank 
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operations, gives a resume of the 
employees’ association program, 
highlights such educational oppor- 
tunities as attendance at A.LB. 
classes, The Graduate School of 
Banking, public relations and farm 
credit courses, and lists promotions 
made during the year. 


Other Reports 


ERE’S a brief look at a few of the 
interesting bank pamphlet re- 
ports for 1949: 
Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land embellished its 1949 report with 
a salute to education. The resume of 


the bank’s work during the year, 
signed by Chairman John C. Mc- 
Hannan and President Loring L. 
Gelbach, is interspersed with statis- 
tics on the schools and colleges of 
the Western Reserve. 

Acknowledging the interdepend- 
ence of business in any community, 
the bank expresses its desire to “pay 
tribute to that great force which 
underlies all endeavor, namely, edu- 
cational training.” 

More than 1,200 Western Reserve 


The front cover, in color, carries 
a series of drawings that illustrate 


Investors Mutual 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS 
DIVERSIFIED 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
(as Investors Syndicate) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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SERVICES 


Canadian Pacific 

Express Company 

United States Dollar 

Travellers Cheques...and 

Money Orders payable in United 
States Dollars...are redeemable 
at par by The National City Bank 
of New York, New York. 


Camadian Pacific 


education from the Golden Age of 
Greece, through the little red school 
house, to today’s modern school. The 
back cover depicts the beginning of 
coinage. 


Front cover of Cleveland bank report 


The First NATIONAL BANK IN 
PALM BEACH publishes a 1950 cal- 
endar on the last two pages of its 
report. The leaves are perforated at 
the top to facilitate hanging. 

The BANK OF VIRGINIA, Richmond, 
uses large photographs of scenes 
in its trade area and of branch in- 
teriors. There’s also a feature on 
the bank’s millionth loan. A picture 
of Assistant Vice-president Hartwell 
F. Taylor presents him as this year’s 
national president of the American 
Institute of Banking. 

AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST 
CoMPANY of Washington, D. C., in- 
cludes in its report a drawing of the 
orchid named for the bank and dis- 
played for the first time at the Na- 
tional Capital Orchid Society’s show 
held in the lobby of the main office. 

MADISON (New Jersey) TRUST 
CoMPANY reduces its report to a 
folded leaflet, “arranged so as to be 
easily understood.” Items on the 
statement are explained in simple 
terms. 

On the inside front cover of BANK 
oF AMERICA’s report is the board of 
directors’ tribute to the founder, 
Amadeo Peter Giannini, who died 
June 3, 1949. 

The BANK OF Nova ScorTiA takes 
a cue from neighbors “south of the 
border” by publishing its first illus- 
trated, streamlined report. There’s 
a center spread of pictures illustrat- 
ing how the bank enters the daily 


| lives of Canadians. 
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Government Bonds 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


were offered a 114 percent note with 
a 20-month maturity. All but $75- 
million of the $1,993-million matur- 
ing certificates were exchanged for 
the new notes—about as full an ac- 
ceptance of an exchange offer as is 
possible. Nevertheless by the time 
the new 114 percent notes were de- 
livered on February 1 no premium 
was bid for the issue. 


Outlook for New Cash Financing 


For January the Treasury re- 
ported a surplus of $44-million. It 
was $374-million in January of last 
year. A year ago February and 
March showed a surplus of $2,192- 
million. As income tax receipts show 
no signs of falling off materially 
these two months this year should 
again result in surpluses. With the 
balance in the general fund on Janu- 
ary 31 of about $5-billion, perhaps 
$6- to $7-billion might be the total 
by the end of May. Based on these 
figures the deficit of $3,256-million 
on January 31 might drop close to 
$2-billion by March 30. Ample funds 
appear to be available, precluding 
the need for any new cash financing 
in the first quarter. 

Unfortunately a new cash drain 
on the Treasury is now beginning 
because of the rebates on National 
Service Life Insurance policies 
scheduled to total about $2,800-mil- 
lion and now starting to go out at 
the rate of some $125-million a 
month. This reverses the process 
during which cash received by the 
Treasury for trust accounts was 
promptly covered by Treasury IOU’s 
in the form of special issues and the 
cash itself used for current ex- 
penses. 

It also serves to narrow the spread 
between the administrative and cash 
budgets which of late years has 
been substantial. How substantial 
can be seen from the fact that in 
the four and a half years from June 
30, 1945, to December 31, 1949, the 
amount of special issues outstand- 
ing increased by more than $15-bil- 
lion. 

For the month of January the 
total of special issues outstanding 
registered a decline of $394-million 
primarily due to the net retirement 
of National Life Insurance Fund 
notes to the extent of $43214-mil- 
lion, but also to a like net retire- 
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ment of $80-million of Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund certificates. <A 
partial offset will result from the in- 
creased Social Security taxes which 
went into effect on January 1. Nev- 
ertheless, instead of gaining the 
use of additional cash from this 
source in April, May and June, as 
was the case last year, little if any 
cash may be available this year. 
There might even be a cash drain. 
Last year the deficit for the final 
quarter of the fiscal year was $2,859- 
million. This year the estimated 


deficit for the fiscal year is about 
$514-billion. Director of the Budget 


Pace thinks it will be somewhat less. 
Whatever the final figure, $4,122- 
million had already been borrowed 
by January 31, leaving only about 
$1-billion more needed even if the 
deficit amounts to the estimated fig- 
ure. 

The point of all this is that the 
amount needed will hardly be large 
enough to justify the issuance of a 
new bond issue in the April-June 
period as some have suggested. 
Quite possibly an increase in the 
weekly offerings of Treasury bills 
(the cheapest financing) will be all 
that is necessary. 


Other Securities 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


There is no doubt in informed 
quarters that television will con- 
tinue to expand and, perhaps, at a 
faster pace than many of the older 
industries. In fact, some invest- 
ment quarters consider TV as the 
business with the most dynamic 
outlook, although the exaggerated 
claims of previous years that video 
is going to replace radio entirely 
are no longer taken too seriously. 
Television is just a new medium, 
but it has its limitations since it 
requires the undivided attention of 
the audience to be effective. As such 
it has its role in advertising and in 
the entertainment field in the home 
and at public gathering places. 

It cannot compete, however, with 
radios in homes, automobiles and 
offices which permit listeners to 
read, converse and carry on other 
activities at the same time they 
listen. Therefore, the role of radio 
is expected to decline but little. 

At this time, there are 98 video 


sending stations operating in about 
59 cities. How enormous the de- 
velopment in this country has been 
may be gleaned from the fact that 
in Great Britain only the second 
sending station has just been com- 
pleted. 

Even the issue of color TV, 
against the present black and white 
image, or the freeze on new station 
permits do not detract from the 
favorable outlook. 


Current estimates are that there 
are about 4-million receivers in use 
and that production this year will 
also reach this figure, so that by 
the end of 1950 the country should 
have 8-million sets. This compares 
with about 61-million radio sets in 
use. On the basis of the present 
TV set output, the predictions that 
within the next five years there 
will be about 20-million sets in 
operation, do not appear to be too 
sanguine. This, it is generally cal- 
culated, would mean a_ viewing 
audience of about 75-million people. 

Both private and institutional in- 
vestors wishing to participate in the 
growth of television have a number 
of alternatives, either to interest 
themselves in set manufacturers, in 
broadcasting and telecasting com- 
panies, or in diversified concerns 
such as Radio Corporation of Am- 
erica or Dumont Laboratories. How- 
ever, there is no such thing as a 
television investment per se, since 
nearly all enterprises concern them- 
selves with other activities. 

It may be mentioned that an in- 
vestment company has been formed 
which concerns itself exclusively 
with such _ securities — Television 
Fund, Inc. 
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Business Aids 


Kace month this column will list recent acquisitions includ- 
ing manufacturers’ literature and other special announce- 
ments of interest to our readers—though no statement made 
should be regarded as an endorsement. 


OFFICE PLANNING FOR 
PROFIT, a 32-page handsomely 
illustrated booklet that empha- 
sizes the importance of modern 
office layout and equipment in 
maintaining business efficiency, 
morale, and prestige. Discusses 
the effect of color, decoration 
and lighting, and the use of 
space-saving desks and fatigue- 
saving posture chairs that fit 
both the job and the employee. The booklet includes 
several suggested layouts for efficient use of office 
space; and a profit and loss sheet indicates the savings 
possible with careful planning. Write to Wood Office 
Furniture Institute, 730 Eleventh Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 


A NEW AUTOMATIC 
LETTER-WRITING MACHINE 
which produces complete, indi- 
vidually typed letters by merely 
pressing one button, has been 
developed by the American 
Automatic Typewriter Company 
of Chicago. 

The new Auto-Typist (Model 
5060) for use with any stand- 
ard typewriter is said to operate 
at speeds up to 150 words a 
minute by means of a perforated record roll similar to 
the record roll used on a player piano, producing as 
many as 500 perfectly typed letters a day, without 
attention; also automatically addresses individually 
typed envelopes at the rate of almost 1,500 a day. The 
machine may be used for producing an infinite variety 
of different letters, the operator merely selecting the 
appropriate paragraphs by means of the numbered 
push-button selector keys. 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY ON 
YOUR ACCOUNTING—a 1T- 
page illustrated booklet outlin- 
ing the advantages of mech- 
anized bookkeeping in saving 
time, providing neat, accurate 
records, eliminating peak loads, 
etc. The book includes several 
outlines of accounts receivable 
and accounts payable as well 
as payroll plans, showing the 
varied forms that may be used with a mechanized 
system. 
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Also available: 
Making People Want to Trade With You—9 pages 
Selling Goods Through Window Displays and 
Proper Lighting—20 pages 
Credits and Collections—17 pages 
Store Arrangement—13 pages 
and 14 others previously listed on various phases of 
store operation and management. Write National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


AIR WALL HEATING—a 12- 
page booklet describing a new 
low cost system of home heat 
distribution. According to this 
booklet, the new system com- 
bines forced warm air and ra- 
diant heat through small pre- 
fabricated 4-inch ducts and espe- 
cially designed registers placed 
in the outside walls of the home. 
Advantages such as quick heat 
and more even temperatures are 
listed. Illustrations outline the 
simplified installation methods which save up to 50 
percent of the cost, according to the manufacturer. 

The system works equally well with either oil or gas- 
fired furnaces. 

For information write General Electric Company, Air 
Conditioning Department, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


AlR WALL 


AUTOMOTIVE JOBS IN YOUR- 
TOWN, U.S.A.—A 39-page illus- 
trated booklet outlining in nar- 
rative form the opportunity for 
good jobs and careers in local 
automotive service and_ sales. 
Provides information concern- 
ing the business as it is con- 
ducted today in nearly every 
town and city of the United 
States, by taking two mythical 
high school students through a 
tour of 34 different local sales 
and service jobs. The booklet outlines the possibility 
of starting as a car washer, and working upward 
through 32 other jobs ranging as high as sales manager 
in a dealership, various management jobs with the 
factory, or even to owning a business selling or ser- 
vicing motor vehicles. 

Young men planning to enter service shops are ad- 
vised to study in that field first, if possible. Mentions 
the many excellent courses now being offered by tech- 
nical institutes, junior colleges and universities, or the 
short, intensive courses conducted by manufacturers of 
automobiles and automobile equipment. 

Booklet may be had by writing the Service Section, 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 
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In Chicago 


FOR BOND INVESTMENTS 


Bankers know that the officers of the Bond 
Department are always available to assist 
them with their investment problems. 


This bank maintains a trading position in 
Government bonds, and can at ail times 
quote close market prices on Government, 
State, and Municipal bonds. Correspondents 
can trade for their own account and for the 
accounts of their customers. 


Your Bank is invited to use the facilities of 
our Bond Department. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The booklet referred to by the 
attorney is part of a Purse trust 
promotion program. 


Purse programs bring direct 
results. They pave the way for per- 
sonal solicitation of trust business. 


Write now for a-demonstration of 
a Purse program, designed to get 
new business for your trust depart- 
ment. No obligation. 


THE PURSE COMPANY 
Headquarters for “Trust +Aduertising 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 
March 1950 


Allen Wales Adding Machine Corporation 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc. 

American Appraisal Company 

American Credit Indemnity Company. . 
American Express Company 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp 
American Security and Trust Company 
American Surety Group 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
American Trucking Association, 

American Trust Company of San Francisco 


Ranco Comercial Antioqueno 

Bank Building and Equipment Corp 
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Faulty Workmanship 
Unforeseeable Contingencies 
Liens on Your Property 
Non-Completion 


Faulty Materials 


can protect you 


against LOSS! 


HOW? By arranging with your contractor 
to furnish performance bonds which will 
protect you against all such losses. 


WHO IS HE? Your local U.S.F.& G. Agent 
—trained to handle the bonds you need 
for protecting your investment. 


HOW DO YOU REACH HIM? He is as near as 


your telephone. Consult your local 


U.S.F.& G. Agent today. 
FOR U.S.F.& G. SERVICE: Ca// Western Union by 


number and ask for Operator 25, who has name 
and address of your nearest U.S.F.0 G. agent. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
4S YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 
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Dependable Help 
for Today's 
Bank Problems 


SOUND POLICIES FOR 


BANK MANAGEMENT 


By Robert G. Rodkey. This important book 
deals not so much with technical routine, but 
with major policies to be decided by bank execu- 
tives for the successful operation of a bank today. 
It attempts not to offer “right answers’ to all 
roblems, but to advance many ideas and stimu- 


ate reappraisal. Discusses decline in short-term 


commercial loans and high-grade bond yields; 
thinning capital margins; risks of changing in- 
terest rates and depreciation of assets; maintaining 
liquidity and solvency; services which banks can 
healthy public 

$4.00 


no longer offer without charge; 
relations; etc. 


Montgomery's AUDITING 


By Robert H. Montgomery LL.D., CPA; 
Norman J. Lenhart, CPA; Alvin R. Jen- 
nings, CPA. New 7th Edition brings experience- 
tested help to public and private accountants, 
and all who use their services. WINNER 1949 AIA 
AWARD for “outstanding book in the field of 
accounting."" Provides clearer understanding of 
vital facts underlying the balance sheet, income 
statement, special reports. Covers auditing pro- 
cedures; policy; ethics; responsibilities; work of 
accounting societies; effects of legislation; etc. In- 
cludes Internal Control Questionnaires for banks, 
trust companies. $6.00 


Instalment Mathematics 
HANDBOOK 


By Milan V. Ayres. Highly praised, depend- 
able source of systematic help, and everyday 
reference for all concerned with instalment financ- 
ing transactions. Accepted by leading banks, loan 
companies, and other agencies financing time pay- 
ments as the authority in the field. No extensive 
mathematical knowledge required in its use. Cov- 
ers all special and regular calculations; gives orig- 
inal, tested formulas and complete derivations. 
Conveniently classified for easy application. Gives 
proofs of accuracy, methods for tabulating status 
of transactions at their successive time periods. 


26 Tables. $10.00 
THE ECONOMICS OF 


INSTALMENT BUYING 


By Reavis Cox. Timely, definitive treatment of 
the whole subject of instalment buying, com- 
plete with latest statistics. The author, who bases 
the book on a multi-thousand dollar field survey 
for the Retail Credit Institute of America, brings 
together facts, information, trade practices, trends 
from all parts of the country. Book contains up- 
to-the-minute descriptions of instalment operations, 
procedures; comprehensive analyses of the instal- 
ment system's economic and social purposes and 
consequences. Includes many neglected areas of 
the subject. Bibliography, charts, tables, illustra- 
tions. 


5-DAY EXAMINATION 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY !# 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
SEND ME the book(s) checked below. In 5 
days | will remit amount shown, plus delivery, 
or return book(s) without further obligation. 
0) Bank Management, Rodkey 

(1 Montgomery's Auditing 

0) Instalment Mathematics, Ayres 
CO) Instalment Buying, Cox 
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New Books 


Useful Book 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BANKING AND 
FINANCE. By Glenn G. Munn. (Fifth 
edition, revised by F. L. Garcia.) 
Bankers Publishing Company, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 725 pp. $12. 


Tus thick volume, familiar to 
many bankers, now appears in a re- 
vised edition for the first time since 
1937, which means that much new 
material has been added. 

Between the first listing, ‘““ABC 
Plan,” and the last, “zloty,” is a vast 
amount of information on banking, 
investments, economics, finance, and 
legal terminology. Statistical tables, 
sample bank statements and wills, 
summaries of banking acts, the 
numerical transit system, the mathe- 
matics of amortization and accumu- 
lation, index numbers, reserve com- 
putation, margin buying, values of 
foreign coins, interest tables, statute 
of limitation provisions for each 
state—these are a few of the items 
available here to the seeker of facts. 

The encyclopedia first appeared in 
1924. 


Other Books 


THE PRENTICE-HALL WILLS COURSE. 
Prentice-Hall, New York. 960 pp. 
$15. This guide for trust officers in 
making wills and planning and ad- 
ministering estates includes speci- 
mens of complete wills, tested will 
clauses, and a series of estate plan- 
ning forms. A compilation of local 
statutory and case law gives se- 
lected statutes and citations from 
all states. One section explains the 
effect of the 1948 tax law on exist- 
ing wills, with aids and drafting new 
provisions and drafting new wills 
under the law. 


U.S.A.: MEASURE OF A NATION. By 
Thomas R. Carskadon and Rudolf 
Modley. Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York. 101 pp. $1. A graphic 
presentation of America’s needs and 
resources. 


DIFFERENCES IN NET INCOME FOR 
ACCOUNTING AND FEDERAL INCOME 
TAXES. By Clarence F. Reimer. Com- 
merce Clearing House, Chicago. 177 
pp. $2. Points out and comments on 
the major differences and suggests 
methods of accounting for them. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX SPECIMEN 
RETURNS. Part 2. Prentice-Hall, New 
York. 80 pp. $1.50. Completely 
worked out 1950 forms for corpo- 
rate, farm, fiduciary and partnership 
returns. 


FINANCING CANADIAN GOVERN- 
MENT. By A. E. Buck. Public Admin- 
istration Service, Chicago. 357 pp. 
$5. A study of Canada’s system of 
government finance, setting forth 
the organization and usage involved. 


BANK CREDIT FOR BUSINESS. By 
Donald F. Hayne. University of Wis- 
consin School of Commerce, Madi- 
son. 61 pp. A review of the methods 
used by banks in passing on business 
loan applications. 


PRICE DETERMINATION: BUSINESS 
PRACTICE VERSUS ECONOMIC THEORY. 
By Wilford J. Eiteman. University 
of Michigan School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Ann Arbor. A “refor- 
mulation of the conventional theory 
of the equilibrium of the firm.” 


THE SCIENTIFIC APPRAISAL OF 
MANAGEMENT. By Jackson Martin- 
dell. Harper, New York. 294 pp. $4. 
A study of the business practices of 
well-managed companies. 


Books and Pamphlets 
Received 
INSURANCE IN CONNECTION WITH 
LENDING. By Michael J. Watman. 
Conference on Consumer Insurance, 
New York. 64 pp. (Available on re- 
quest to the Conference.) 


INSURANCE COVERAGE UNDER 
SMALL LOAN Laws. By Michael J. 
Watman. Conference on Consumer 
Insurance, New York. 144 pp. 
(Available from the Conference. ) 


1949 GuIDE TO GOVERNMENT IN- 
FORMATION ON RETAILING. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 38 pp. 15 cents. 


FEDERAL RENT LAW AND REGULA- 
TION, 1949. Commerce Clearing 
House, Chicago. 128 pp. $1. 


FAIRCHILD’s INCOME TAX GUIDE 
FOR RETAILERS. By Harold Gold and 
Louis Haimoff. Fairchild Publica- 
tions, New York. 113 pp. $3. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. The latest report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to his 150-million shareholders is a rather 
plain and wistful looking little publication, alongside 
the gayly colored business reports now in fashion, but 
it deals with the biggest business in the world. 

So big, in fact, has the Government business become 
that the condition of the United States Treasury and 
the condition of business generally are practically one 
ball of yarn. 

A hundred and nine pages long, with good tables and 
charts, this all-important document will be widely and 
eagerly unread, for it is the blithe custom of our time 
to put such things in a special drawer for future read- 
ing, until the drawer is full. 

The Treasury’s report is a review and preview, a com- 
bination of facts, opinions, and forecasts. It concludes 
that the country has safely passed the stage of postwar 
inventory readjustment and that “the economy is on a 
more even keel than at any time since the end of the 
war, with bright prospects for the future.” 

It says many other things which bear specifically on 
the business outlook. Looking at the report, page by 
page, it divides itself readily into three principal parts: 
(1) a prefatory statement by the Secretary, (2) a re- 
port of activities from the middle of 1946 to October 
31, 1949, and (3) a report on operations. 

At the very end of the introductory statement are 
these lines with a separate subhead: 

ORGANIZATIONAL IMPROVEMENTS 


A review of the principal administrative advances 
which have taken place in the Treasury Department 
during the past three years is presented as a part of 
the longer-term review of Treasury policies and pro- 
grams, referred to above, beginning on page 35 of 
this report. 

Anyone who can take a hint will thus turn first to 
page 35 and there find evidence that the Treasury was 
setting an example of administrative good housekeep- 


ing long before the Hoover Commission started pulling 
the covers off. 


Economies Totaling $56-million 


About $56-million in annual operating expenses were 
saved through economies of various sorts and greater 
efficiency. This may not seem like all the money in the 
world in a year when a hundred million dollar loan to 
Indonesia is a one-day headline, but the story of how 
much effort this saving required makes encouraging 
and instructive reading. 


Six Times As Much to Do 


When the war ended the Treasury was still using pre- 
war methods to do a job that had expanded almost six 
times in size since 1940. For example, before the war 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue processed about 18- 
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million income returns and forms annually. When the 
war was over the figure exceeded 100-million. Through 
a series of steps, simplifying procedures and forms, a 
recurring saving of 4,571 man-years was effected. 
Economies were accomplished in five main categories: 
(1) mechanization of collectors’ offices, (2) general or- 
ganization and systems improvement, (3) work simpli- 
fication and cash awards program, (4) decentralization 
of routine work, and (5) audit control program. 

In the Bureau of Customs, following a survey by a 
private management engineering firm, comparable sav- 
ings were effected. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing is a manu- 
facturing plant turning out currency, bonds, notes, 
bills, certificates, stamps, Government checks, and many 
documents of all kinds. Since the war this part of the 
Treasury’s organization has undergone extensive mod- 
ernization of methods and equipment with savings just 
under $12-million annually. 

The Bureau of the Mint, the Fiscal Service, the Office 
of the Treasurer, the Bureau of Accounts, the Office of 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Coast Guard, Secret 
Service and enforcement agencies, Bureau of Narcotics 
and Office of Administration Services are all parts of 
the Treasury organization and all received a treatment 
and reducing diet. 


Treasury Policy and Business Health 


In summarizing the report so that those who run can 
read one thing that stands out is the frequency with 
which reference is made to the responsibilities of the 
Treasury in preserving business confidence and pro- 
moting the financial health of the nation’s economy. 
For examples: 

“The Treasury’s fiscal policies—it is important to 
note—have played a vital part in the smooth function- 
ing of the nation’s business and financial system during 
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the difficult postwar period of reconversion and re- 
adjustment... .” 

“The financial policies of the United States Govern- 
ment, including the Treasury’s debt management pro- 
gram, have been a bulwark of financial and economic 
strength throughout the war and postwar periods... .” 

“The Treasury’s debt management policies play a 
crucial role in the financial and economic life of the en- 
tire country... .” 

“The Treasury has a definite responsibility for plan- 
ning its security issues with a view to the particular 
investment needs of the various classes of Federal 
security holders. This consideration, together with the 
broader objective of promoting the financial well-being 
of the nation’s economy, has governed the Treasury’s 
course of action throughout the postwar period... .” 

“Decisions such as those relating to interest rates 
and to the marketability and date of redemption of new 
Federal issues—as well as policies affecting the mar- 
ket for outstanding obligations—have all been shaped 
with the requirements of the nation during a period of 
return to normal peacetime activity constantly in 

In the final analysis, says the report, “the responsi- 
bility for these policies belongs to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and cannot be delegated.” 


Ownership of Debt 


The ownership of the public debt is shown in the ac- 
companying charts taken from the report, which states 
in this connection: 

“This broad ownership made it possible for the debt 
to play its part in the flexible fiscal policy which was 
necessary to promote economic stability in the postwar 
period. The particular composition of the debt was the 


result of conscious planning by the Treasury as a part 
of its policy of fitting Government securities to the 
needs of various types of investors. Practically all of 
the securities sold to commercial banks, for example, 
have been short-term, in order that bank portfolios 
would be kept highly liquid. This was essential if 
banks were to be in a position to finance reconversion 
needs. Business corporations likewise have been pro- 
vided with short-term securities for the temporary in- 
vestment of their reserve funds. Insurance companies 
and savings banks, on the other hand, held longer-term 
securities—largely with maturities over 10 years. Sav- 
ings bonds were, of course, the principal type of Gov- 
ernment security held by individuals. 

“At the same time that broad ownership of the debt 
contributed to easing the problems of debt manage- 
ment, it made good debt management particularly vital, 
since every segment of the economy was affected.” 


Deficits 

The report bows several times im the general direc- 
tion of a balanced budget although the case made out 
for greater revenue seems more eloquently set forth 
than the case for less spending. 


Tax Policy 


Economic stability, full production and employment 
are mentioned as the guiding objectives of tax policy: 

“The Treasury has continuously urged the necessity 
of maintaining revenues at a high level during a pros- 
perous period such as the country has enjoyed since the 
end of the war, in order not only to balance the budget 
and to finance necessarily large defense and interna- 
tional expenditures, but also to provide a substantial 
surplus for retirement of the debt. It was with these 
objectives in mind that the Treasury opposed tax re- 
duction legislation in 1947 and 1948, and has given full 
support to the President’s tax increase proposals.” 


Payers and Payees 


Other figures reflecting the bigness of the business 
covered in this report are in terms of people. A recent 
survey by the United Press concluded that almost 16- 
million individuals receive checks regularly from Wash- 
ington for one reason or another. There may be some 
who receive more than one check but if this figure rep- 
resented approximately that many families it would 
mean that almost a third of the people help their own 
budgets out of national revenues. 

On the paying side, former President Hoover cele- 
brated his 75th anniversary not long ago with a speech 
pointing out, among other things, that the average 
citizen must work about 81 days a year for tax purposes. 


On a six-day-week basis we work through April 6 to pay taxes, eget naar to Mr. Hoover’s core enon ee if a five-day week 
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OWNERSHIP OF THE FEDERAL DEBT. JUNE 30. 1946 
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GROWTH 


.. . growth that 

measures the steadily 
increasing recognition for 
the advantages of Insurance 
on Consumer Credit, and the 
superior types of coverage 
and service provided 

by Old Republic 


Old Republic offers a complete line of group 
and optional insurance on Consumer Credit, 
written on either a monthly-decreasing or 
level-term basis. In addition to life coverage, 
Old Republic service also includes Accident 
and Health coverage. Often this is combined 
with Life to make a complete insurance pack- 
age. Through years of specialization, Old 
Republic has simplified the handling of Con- 
sumer Credit Insurance, so that it requires a 
minimum of time and attention from the 
financing institution. However,-in customer 
good-will the results can be very substantial. 
If you handle consumer credit items, send for 
complete data on rates and coverage. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES H. JARRELL, President * CH.CAGO, ILLINOIS 


OLDIREPUBLIC 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE SERVICE SAFEGUARDING CONSUMER CREDIT 


$274,871,424 


= 


$223,080,757 


$139,368,440 
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To the ACCURACY, DEPENDABILITY and. 
SPEED of Allen-Wales adding machines have 
now been added modern styling and pleasing 
color—the bright look for the right figures. 


ALLEN WALES 


ALLEN-WALES ADDING MACHINE DIVISION 
| OF 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
Nee YORK 22, N. Y. 
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